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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the De- 
partment of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes 
selected press releases on foreign pol- 
icy, issued by the White House and 
the Department, and statements and 
addresses made by the President and 
by the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, as 
well as legislative material in the field 
of international relations, are listed 


currently. 
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U. S. Policy On Defense of Formosa 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
TO THE CONGRESS ! 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The most important objective of our Nation’s 
foreign policy is to safeguard the security of the 
United States by establishing and preserving a 
just and honorable peace. In the Western Pacific 
a situation is developing in the Formosa Straits 
that seriously imperils the peace and our security. 

Since the end of Japanese hostilities in 1945, 
Formosa and the Pescadores have been in the 
friendly hands of our loyal ally, the Republic of 
China. We have recognized that it was important 
that these islands should remain in friendly hands. 

. Inunfriendly hands, Formosa and the Pescadores 
would seriously dislocate the existing, even if un- 
stable, balance of moral, economic, and military 
forces upon which the peace of the Pacific depends. 
It would create a breach in the island chain of the 
Western Pacific that constitutes, for the United 
States and other free nations, the geographical 
backbone of their security structure in that ocean. 
In addition, this breach would interrupt north- 
south communications between other important 
elements of that barrier, and damage the economic 
life of countries friendly to us. 

The United States and the friendly Government 
of the Republic of China, and indeed all the free 

, hations, have a common interest that Formosa and 
the Pescadores should not fall into the control of 
aggressive Communist forces. 

Influenced by such considerations, our Govern- 
ment was prompt, when the Communists com- 
mitted armed aggression in Korea in June 1950, to 
direct our Seventh Fleet to defend Formosa from 
possible invasion from the Communist mainland.? 

These considerations are still valid. The Sev- 





*H. Doe. 76, 84th Cong., 1st sess. ; transmitted on Jan. 24. 
“Buitetin of July 3, 1950, p. 5. 
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enth Fleet continues under Presidential directive 
to carry out that defensive mission. We also pro- 
vide military and economic support to the Chinese 
Nationalist Government and we cooperate in every 
proper and feasible way with that Government in 
order to promote its security and stability. All of 
these military and related activities will be 
continued. 

In addition, there was signed last December a 
Mutual Defense Treaty between this Government 
and the Republic of China, covering Formosa and 
the neighboring Pescadores. It is a treaty of 
purely defensive character. That treaty is now 
before the Senate of the United States. 

Meanwhile Communist China has pursued a 
series of provocative political and military actions, 
establishing a pattern of aggressive purpose. That 
purpose, they proclaim, is the conquest of Formosa. 

In September 1954 the Chinese Communists 
opened up heavy artillery fire upon Quemoy 
Island, one of the natural approaches to Formosa, 
which had for several years been under the uncon- 
tested control of the Republic of China. Then 
came air attacks of mounting intensity against 
other free China islands, notably those in the vicin- 
ity of the Tachen group to the north of Formosa. 
One small island (Ichiang) was seized last week 
by air and amphibious operations after a gallant 
few fought bravely for days against overwhelming 
odds. There have been recent heavy air attacks 
and artillery fire against the main Tachen Islands 
themselves. 

The Chinese Communists themselves assert that 
these attacks are a prelude to the conquest of 
Formosa. For example, after the fall of Ichiang, 
the Peiping radio said that it showed a— 


determined will to fight for the liberation of Taiwan 


’ For text, see ibid., Dec. 13, 1954, p. 899; for the Presi- 
dent’s transmittal message, see ibid., Jan. 24, 1955, p. 150. 
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[Formosa]. Our people will use all their strength to 
fulfill that task. 

Clearly, this existing and developing situation 
poses a serious danger to the security of our 
country and of the entire Pacific area and indeed 
to the peace of the world. We believe that the 
situation is one for appropriate action of the 
United Nations under its charter, for the purpose 
of ending the present hostilities in that area. We 
would welcome assumption of such jurisdiction by 
that body. 

Meanwhile, the situation has become sufficiently 
critical to impel me, without awaiting action by 
the United Nations, to ask the Congress to partici- 
pate now, by specific resolution, in measures de- 
signed to improve the prospects for peace. These 
measures would contemplate the use of the Armed 
Forces of the United States if necessary to assure 
the security of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

The actions that the United States must be ready 
to undertake are of various kinds. For example, 
we must be ready to assist the Republic of China to 
redeploy and consolidate its forces if it should so 
desire. Some of these forces are scattered through- 
out the smaller offshore islands as a result of his- 
torical rather than military reasons directly 
related to defending Formosa. Because of the air 
situation in the area, withdrawals for the purpose 
of redeployment of Chinese Nationalist forces 
would be impractical without assistance of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Moreover, we must be alert to any concentration 
or employment of Chinese Communist forces obvi- 
ously undertaken to facilitate attack upon For- 
mosa, and be prepared to take appropriate mili- 
tary action. 

I do not suggest that the United States enlarge 
its defensive obligations beyond Formosa and the 
Pescadores as provided by the treaty now awaiting 
ratification. But, unhappily, the danger of armed 
attack directed against that area compels us to 
take into account closely related localities and 
actions which, under current conditions, might 
determine the failure or the success of such an 
attack. The authority that may be accorded by 
the Congress would be used only in situations 
which are recognizable as parts of, or definite pre- 
liminaries to, an attack against the main positions 
of Formosa and the Pescadores. 

Authority for some of the actions which might 
be required would be inherent in the authority of 
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the Commander in Chief. Until Congress can act 
I would not hesitate, so far as my constitutional 
powers extend, to take whatever emergency action 
might be forced upon us in order to protect the 
rights and security of the United States. 
However, a suitable congressional resolution 
would clearly and publicly establish the authority 





of the President as Commander in Chief to employ | 


the Armed Forces of this Nation promptly and 
effectively for the purposes indicated if in his 
judgment it became necessary. It would make 
clear the unified and serious intentions of our Gov- 
ernment, our Congress, and our people. Thus it 
will reduce the possibility that the Chinese Com- 


munists, misjudging our firm purpose and national | 


unity, might be disposed to challenge the position 
of the United States, and precipitate a major crisis 
which even they would neither anticipate nor 
desire. 

In the interest of peace, therefore, the United 
States must remove any doubt regarding our readi- 
ness to fight, if necessary, to preserve the vital 


stake of the free world in a free Formosa, and to 


engage in whatever operations may be required to 
carry out that purpose. 

To make this plain requires not only Presiden- 
tial action but also congressional action. In a 
situation such as now confronts us, and under 
modern conditions of warfare, it would not be 
prudent to await the emergency before coming to 
the Congress. Then it might be too late. Already 
the warning signals are flying. 

I believe that the threatening aspects of the 
present situation, if resolutely faced, may be tem- 
porary in character. Consequently, I recommend 
that the resolution expire as soon as the President 
is able to report to the Congress that the peace 
and security of the area are reasonably assured by 
international conditions, resulting from United 
Nations action or otherwise. 

Again I say that we would welcome action by 
the United Nations which might, in fact, bring an 
end to the active hostilities in the area. This 
critical situation has been created by the choice of 
the Chinese Communists, not by us. Their offen- 
sive military intent has been flaunted to the whole 
world by words and by deeds. Just as they created 
the situation, so they can end it if they so choose. 

What we are now seeking is primarily to clarify 


present policy and to unite in its application. We 


ds 








are not establishing a new policy. Consequently, | 
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Text of Joint Resolution 
on Defense of Formosa ! 


Whereas the primary purpose of the United 
States, in its relations with all other nations, is to 
develop and sustain a just and enduring peace for 
all; and 

Whereas certain territories in the West Pacific 
under the jurisdiction of the Republic of China are 
now under armed attack, and threats and declara- 
tions have been and are being made by the Chinese 
Communists that such armed attack is in aid of 
and in preparation for armed attack on Formosa 
and the Pescadores, 

Whereas such armed attack if continued would 
gravely endanger the peace and security of the West 
Pacific Area and particularly of Formosa and the 
Pescadores; and 

Whereas the secure possession by friendly gov- 
ernments of the Western Pacific Island chain, of 
which Formosa is a part, is essential to the vital 
interests of the United States and all friendly na- 
tions in or bordering upon the Pacific Ocean; and 

Whereas the President of the United States on 
January 6, 1955, submitted to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification a Mutual De- 
fense Treaty between the United States of America 
and the Republic of China, which recognizes that 
an armed attack in the West Pacific area directed 
against territories, therein described, in the region 
of Formosa and the Pescadores, would be danger- 
ous to the peace and safety of the parties to the 
treaty: Therefore be it : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, That the President of the United 
States be and he hereby is authorized to employ the 
Armed Forces of the United States as he deems 
necessary for the specific purpose of securing and 
protecting Formosa and the Pescadores against 
armed attack, this authority to include the securing 
and protection of such related positions and terri- 
tories of that area now in friendly hands and the 
taking of such other measures as he judges to be 
required or appropriate in assuring the defense of 
Formosa and the Pescadores. 

This resolution shall expire when the President 
Shall determine that the peace and security of the 
area is reasonably assured by international condi- 
tions created by action of the United Nations or 
otherwise, and shall so report to the Congress. 





*H. J. Res. 159, 84th Cong., 1st sess.; adopted by 
the House of Representatives on Jan. 25 by a vote 
of 409-3 and by the Senate on Jan. 28 by a vote 
of 85-3. 
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my recommendations do not call for an increase 
in the Armed Forces of the United States or any 
acceleration in military procurement or levels of 
defense production. If any unforeseen emergency 
arises requiring any change, I will communicate 
with the Congress. I hope, however, that the 
effect of an appropriate congressional resolution 
will be to calm the situation rather than to create 
further conflict. 

One final point: The action I request is, of 
course, no substitute for the treaty with the Repub- 
lic of China which we have signed and which I 
have transmitted to the Senate. Indeed, present 
circumstances make it more than ever important 
that this basic agreement should be promptly 
brought into force, as a solemn evidence of our 
determination to stand fast in the agreed treaty 
area and to thwart all attacks directed against it. 
If delay should make us appear indecisive in this 
basic respect, the pressures and dangers would 
surely mount. 

Our purpose is peace. That cause will be served 
if, with your help, we demonstrate our unity and 
our determination. In all that we do we shall 
remain faithful to our obligations as a member of 
the United Nations to be ready to settle our inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means in such a 
manner that international peace and security, and 
justice, are not endangered. 

For the reasons outlined in this message, I re- 
spectfully request that the Congress take appro- 
priate action to carry out the recommendations 
contained herein. 

Dwicut D. E1sENHOWER. 

Tue Wurire House, January 24, 1956. 


STATEMENT BY JAMES C. HAGERTY 
PRESS SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


White House press release dated January 27 

Following the meeting with the National Secu- 
rity Council, the President met with the Secretary 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Service 
Secretaries, and the Chairman and members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. They discussed the de- 
ployment of United States air and naval forces 
in the Formosa area. The President made it clear 
that these forces were designed purely for defen- 
sive purposes and that any decision to use United 
States forces other than in immediate self-defense 
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or in direct defense of Formosa and the Pescadores 
would be a decision which he would take and the 
responsibility for which he has not delegated. 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ‘ 


White House press release dated January 29 


I am deeply gratified at the almost unanimous 
vote in the Congress of the United States on this 
joint resolution. To the members of the Congress 
and to their leaders with me here today I wish pub- 
licly to thank them for their great patriotic service. 

By their vote, the American people through 
their elected representatives have made it clear to 
the world that we are united here at home in our 
determination to help a brave ally and to resist 
Communist armed aggression. 

By so asserting this belief we are taking a step 
to preserve the peace in the Formosa area. We are 
ready to support a United Nations effort to end 
the present hostilities in the area, but we also are 
united in our determination to defend an area 
vital to the security of the United States and the 
free world. 


Department Not Issuing Passports 
for Visits to Communist China 
Press release 50 dated January 27 


Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Dulles which is being communicated to the fam- 
ilies of US. fliers imprisoned in Communist 
China: * 

I want to express to you the deep personal sym- 
pathy and concern of your government in the cruel 
dilemma which the Chinese Communists have 
forced upon you through the continued illegal im- 
prisonment of your [husband/brother/son]. Pub- 
lic opinion throughout the free world will judge 
the words and deeds of those who have it within 


*Made on Jan. 29 after he signed the joint resolution 
concerning Formosa (Public Law 4, 84th Cong.). 

° For a Department statement concerning the Communist 
Chinese offer to admit families who wished to visit the 
prisoners, see BULLETIN of Jan. 31, 1955, p. 192. 
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their power to end promptly the tragic grief which 
they have visited upon you. Only by releasing 
those they hold can the Chinese Communists con- 
vincingly demonstrate concern for the human suf- 
fering they have caused. 


The increasingly belligerent attitude and actions 7 


of the Chinese Communists in recent days have 
forced this government to the reluctant conclusion 





that it would be imprudent for the time being to | 


issue passports valid for travel to Communist 
China to any American citizens. This decision is 
made only after careful deliberation and in the 
belief that it is in the best interests of our nation, 


In the interest of peace we do not think it prudent 4 


to afford the Chinese Communists further oppor- 
tunities to provoke our nation and strain its pa- 
tience further. 

Knowing the anxiety to which you have been 
subjected, we cherish the hope that the unremitting 
efforts to which the United Nations has dedicated 
itself will secure the release of the imprisoned 
United States military personnel. If the United 
Nations efforts should be unavailing, we shall re- 
new our own efforts. 

With admiration for the fortitude which you 
have manifested, and with my warm personal 
sympathy, 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHN Foster DuLLEs 


Letters of Credence 
Finland 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Finland, 
Johan Albert Nykopp, presented his credentials to 
the President on January 26. For the text of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the text of the Presi- 


dent’s reply, see Department of State press release 
47 of January 26. 


Switzerland 


The newly appointed Minister of Switzerland, 
Henry de Torrenté, presented his credentials to the 
President on January 28. For the text of the Min- 
ister’s remarks and the text of the President's 
reply, see Department of State press release 53 of 
January 28. 
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Advancing Peace Through Collective Security 


by Thruston B. Morton 


Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations + 


Unlike charity, security for the United States 
does not begin at home. It begins north of the 
Arctic Circle, at our bases in Alaska, at Thule 
in Greenland, at Keflavik in Iceland, and at others 
maintained by our good neighbor Canada. It be- 
gins on the other side of the Atlantic, in Britain, 
France, Germany, and Italy; in Greece, Turkey, 
and Pakistan. It begins in North Africa, on the 
airstrips of Libya. It begins far to the west, in 
Korea and Japan, in the Philippines, in Australia 
and New Zealand, in Thailand. And it begins in 
Latin America, where only last year the Monroe 
Doctrine was strongly reinforced by the anti- 
Communist Declaration of Caracas. 

In other words, security for the United States 
has within a very few years ceased to be simply 
a matter of protecting the country, or even the 
American continents, against invasion from 
abroad. It has become a matter involving other 
continents and many nations. These nations need 
us. Weneedthem. They and we, in furtherance 
of our common need, have resorted to a system of 
collective security. 

I propose to discuss with you how this system 
developed and why it is inevitable that we shall 
continue to strengthen it. 

Let us look first at Europe. In the summer of 
1945, after 6 years of a war in which the United 
States had fought for nearly 4, Germany lay 
prostrate, its armies destroyed, its productive 
plant in ruins. Germany’s one-time partner, 
Italy, had been crushed 2 years earlier. The 
triumph of the Western allies and the Soviet 
Union was absolute. 

But the cost to the victors had been appalling. 


‘Address made before the Women’s Forum on National 
Security, Washington, D. C., on Jan. 28 (press release 52). 
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Millions had died in battle. Billions of dollars— 
in England, France, and the Low Countries—had 
been blown up and burned away. Russia, too, had 
suffered grievously. That was well known and 
universally acknowledged. 

And yet if one glances at a map he may be 
pardoned for wondering now who put across that 
whopping piece of propaganda. For when Ger- 
many surrendered, the Red Colossus bestrode Eu- 
rope from Stettin on the Baltic to Trieste on the 
Adriatic. The Hammer and Sickle flew in Berlin 
and Vienna and all along the line from north to 
south. 

In just 6 years half of Europe had been cut off 
by what Winston Churchill was soon to call an 
Iron Curtain. Three countries—Estonia, Latvia, 
and Lithuania—disappeared from the map. Five 
countries — Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Bulgaria, and Rumania—and portions of two 
others—Germany and Austria—were gradually 
enslaved. Two countries—Yugoslavia and Al- 
bania—though not under the heel of Stalin’s 
troops, acted on orders from the Kremlin. Only 
Greece, several steps removed, resisted the pres- 
sure from Moscow and nearly bled to death dur- 
ing another 4 years of Communist-led guerrilla 
attacks. 

Let us look next at the Middle East in the im- 
mediate postwar period. Soviet pressure on 
Turkey was tremendous. The U.S.S.R. demanded 
a share in the control of the straits area, passage- 
way from the Black Sea to the Mediterranean. It 
also demanded that Turkey cede two provinces 
on the Russo-Turkish border. Turkey did not 
yield to the pressures, but for 2 years it was chiefly 
the reputation of the Turkish Army as a splendid 
fighting force that deterred the Soviet Union. 

Tran, lying next to Turkey on the east, had been 
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the final link in the Allied supply line for millions 
of tons of war equipment contributed by the 
United States to the Soviet Union. At the end of 
the war Russian troops that had been stationed in 
the northern province of Azerbaijan not only re- 
fused to withdraw but set up a pro-Soviet regime. 
United Nations action, strongly supported by the 
United States, finally forced out the squatters. 
Meanwhile the Communist-inspired Tudeh party 
had become dominant in Iran, and a quarrel was 
fomented between the Government and the Brit- 
ish-controlled oil interests. "With complacency 
the Red vulture hovered in expectation of devour- 
ing the carcass of the Iranian economy. 

Now let us turn to the Far East. Entering the 
war against Japan exactly 6 days before that 
country’s surrender, and almost literally without 
firing a shot, the Soviet Union at once seized the 
spoils. Sakhalin Island (which had been part of 
Tsarist Russia, and half of which had been lost 
to Japan in 1905) was fully occupied. A Red 
army swept through Manchuria and invested the 
Liaotung Peninsula and Port Arthur. Another 
Red army moved into Korea from the north. 
Thanks to the American victory, there were no 
opposing forces anywhere. 

A little later I will discuss Communist inroads 
on China and the rapid building up of the Com- 
munist machine in that country, as well as our 
present position in respect to the so-called 
“People’s Republic of China,” which was pro- 
claimed in Peiping on September 21, 1949. I shall 
also, a little later, discuss with you some of the 
developments in Southeast Asia. But for the 
moment, after my rapid and incomplete survey 
of events in Eastern Europe and the Far East, let 
me ask you a question: What was the only coun- 
try to gain an empire out of World War II? 

When it became clear—and it began to be clear 
to a few thoughtful men even before the war 
ended—that the Soviet Union would block the 
kind of peace that could be accepted by Britain, 
France, the United States, and other members of 
the great wartime coalition, it became equally 
apparent that its leaders had no intention of stop- 
ping short of world dcmination. The series of 
“frightful collisions” predicted by Lenin between 
the Soviet state and the capitalist nations was not 
at an end—it was barely getting under way. Or 
so the men in the Kremlin planned. 

And now before I talk about our response to this 
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imperialist challenge, I want to give the strongest 
possible emphasis to one fact. Everything the 
United States has recently done, everything it is 
now doing, in other parts of the world is in the 
interests of this country and the American people. 
However idealistic, however generous, however 
impulsive and emotional we may be as a people, 
our Government is always firmly realistic in its 
relations with other nations. We have chosen the 
path of collective security because it is the only 
way that can lead to national security. 


Europe After the War 


I shall now return to Europe after the war. 
Germany was shattered. Austria was divided 
and impoverished. France and Italy stood in the 
shadow of internal communism. Yugoslavia was 
a Moscow-led dictatorship. Greece and Turkey 
trembled in dire foreboding. Elsewhere the 
future, if not black, was very gray. The 275 
million people west of the Iron Curtain were all 
potential slaves for the Soviet Union. 

If these freedom-loving Western Europeans, 
with their natural resources, their varied and 
highly developed skills, and their tremendous pro- 
ductive capacity, had been absorbed into the Soviet 
system, the total weight against us, irrespective of 
any others, would soon have become heavier than 
we could have borne. 

Our national security required, first of all, that 
the free people of Europe remain free. That is 
why we put the Marshall plan into action in 1947 
and why we have since continued to support the 
mutual security program. That is why we helped 
to create Naro—the North Atlantic Treaty Organ- 
ization. That is why we supported the granting 
of full sovereignty to the Federal Republic of 
Germany and its inclusion in the Western Euro- 
pean Union. These developments, I should add, 
may be attributed largely to the far-ranging 
diplomacy of our Government. 

Since the end of the war we have contributed 
billions of dollars in military and economic aid to 
Western Europe—and the investment has paid off. 
Germany is once again a flourishing industrial 
nation under a democratic goverrrzent. Belgium 
and the Netherlands are prospe ing. France and 
Italy are gaining ground against communism, and 
the latter, by the exercise of patient diplomacy 
guided by the United States, has lately come to an 
agreement with Yugoslavia about Trieste. Yugo- 
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slavia, though still a Communist dictatorship, is a 
less harsh and repressive one since Tito’s break 
with Stalin in 1948 and, in consequence of a bold 
United States policy, is lined up with the West— 
as also is Spain, through its recent granting of air 
and naval bases. Greece, saved in 1948 by Amer- 
ican aid from probable Communist control, is po- 
litically and economically stable. Taken as a 
whole, Western Europe presents a favorable pic- 
ture: a defense force of 3 million men has been 
built up; communism has lost ground; the Red 
army has not advanced; agriculture is flourishing ; 
industrial production is higher than at any pre- 
vious moment in history. 

Can it be doubted that all this has increased our 
national security ? 

Crossing the Bosporus, we find another favor- 
able picture. Turkey, alined by treaty with 
Greece and Yugoslavia, by another with Pakistan, 
and now preparing to enter into a pact with Iraq, 
has also prospered and improved its defenses as a 
result of timely American aid. In Egypt, partly 
through painstaking American diplomacy, a satis- 
factory settlement with Great Britain of the Suez 
Canal dispute has removed a serious source of 
friction. In Iran, again to some extent through 
American diplomacy and assurances of industrial 
cooperation, a grave quarrel has been settled, an 
abundant flow of oil is once again on its way to 
Europe, and another country has cast its lot with 
the West. 

Is there any doubt that the improvement of 
friendships and the strengthening of friends in 
this part of the world have contributed substan- 
tially to our national security ? 


The Western Hemisphere 


So far I have talked chiefly about accomplish- 
ments in parts of the world that, historically, at 
least, have been remote from us. Now I want to 
turn for a moment to an area with which we have 
had, during most of our history, the closest ties. 

Early in my talk today I mentioned the anti- 
Communist declaration signed at the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference in Caracas, Venezuela, 
nearly a year ago. Of the 21 American Repub- 
lies, only the Government of Guatemala voted 
against this resolution. 

Back of the Caracas conference was a situation 





* BULLETIN of Apr. 26, 1954, p. 638. 
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which had been developing for some time in Gua- 
temala. The Government of this Central Ameri- 
can country was in the hands of a clique under 
Communist domination. Guatemala, a small na- 
tion with small neighbors, centrally located in this 
hemisphere and very close to the strategic Panama 
Canal, was an attractive base for Communist ex- 
pansion in the New World. From there the Mos- 
cow-led conspiracy could be directed not only 
against the United States but also against the 
other Latin American Republics. It was a con- 
spiracy against the entire Western Hemisphere. 
The governments attending the conference in 
Caracas recognized it as such. 

The declaration, which was bitterly opposed by 
the Guatemalan delegation, described interna- 
tional communism as “a special and immediate 
threat” to the sovereignty and political independ- 
ence of the American States. The declaration 
condemned the activities of the international Com- 
munist movement as constituting intervention in 
the affairs of the nations of this hemisphere. It 
avowed the intention of the American Republics 
to take such steps as might be necessary to protect 
themselves against the blows of this alien despot- 
ism. It set up a mechanism, within the frame- 
work of the inter-American system, to forestall 
Communist control of any of the American States. 

The Caracas conference had not long been ended 
when we saw unmistakable evidence of Commu- 
nist-inspired interference in the internal affairs of 
several Latin American countries. The local com- 
mand post was Guatemala. The tactics there were 
tragically familiar to all who had watched the 
Red grip tighten on East Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, and other nations. Constitu- 
tional guaranties were revoked. Mass arrests were 
made. Anti-Communists were beaten and tor- 
tured, and some were executed. 

In mid-May an incident at Puerto Barrios 
shocked the hemisphere. A freighter from the 
port of Stettin—which I mentioned earlier as the 
northernmost hook of the Iron Curtain—unloaded 
its cargo. Described in the manifest as machin- 
ery, the cargo actually consisted of 2,000 tons of 
arms and ammunition—2,000 tons of hard proof 
of Communist design against the Americas. As 
Secretary of State Dulles pointed out in a nation- 
wide radio and TV speech, “This intrusion of 
Soviet despotism was, of course, a direct challenge 


_ to our Monroe Doctrine, the first and most funda- 


mental of our foreign policies.” 
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The challenge was successfully met by Guate- 
malan anti-Communists, who, knowing they had 
the full weight of the other American Republics 
behind them, acted with alacrity. Thus the need 
for multilateral action, as provided in the Decla- 
ration of Caracas, was removed. The new Gov- 
ernment of Guatemala promptly announced its 
adherence to the Caracas Declaration. 

But we will not forget the lesson this bold at- 
tempt taught us. Had the Reds succeeded in 
establishing a solid bridgehead in Guetemala, they 
would have scored a victory of such dimensions as 
few persons more than dimly comprehend. In its 
previous political conquests the Communist ma- 
chine has always moved in areas adjacent to the 
Iron Curtain. The proximity of each victim has 
always been a prime factor in the takeover strat- 
egy. Lines of communication were short and easy 
to maintain. Political intelligence was compre- 
hensive and subject to constant check. But the 
overriding element was the immediate availabil- 
ity of the massive Red military engine. 

The conspiracy in Guatemala revealed a daz- 
zling new and dangerous Communist tactic. If it 
had been successful, the Reds would have demon- 
strated that their operating radius was no longer 
limited by the physical reach of their military 
force. They would have proved the feasibility of 
setting up a Communist controlled state anywhere 
in the Americas, or, indeed, in any part of the 
world that looked soft. 

Now, the other side of this coin is that a very 
powerful force was ready to oppose the conspiracy 
in Guatemala and that it stands ever ready to 
defend the Western Hemisphere against any kind 
of attack, from any source, in any part of it. This 
is the moral force—a far stronger force than any 
collective military machine alone—of all of the 
American Republics working in concert. Bound 
together not only by the Caracas Declaration but 
by the Rio Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance and 
in the Organization of American States, the 
United States and its 20 partners (including, of 
course, Guatemala) present an impressive example 
of collective security. And thus our individual 
security is further served. 


Events in the Far East 


In the time remaining I want to talk to you 
about certain events that have come to a head in 
the Far East during the past year or so—events, 
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I hardly need say, that are still unfolding, day by 
day, even hour by hour—events so portentous that 
they may strongly influence the course of history 
for years to come. 

In order to keep these events within the bounds 
of a short discussion, I shall examine them in the 
context of their present most glaring geographical 
symptoms. One of these symptoms is Indochina. 
The other is China. 

A year ago a crisis was approaching in Indo- 
china, that is, in the territories of Viet-Nam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. An internal struggle in Viet-Nam 
had been under way since late 1946. On one side 
were the forces of the French Union. On the 
other were Communist revolutionaries led by the 
self-styled “liberator” Ho Chi-minh, a seasoned 
professional trained in Soviet Russia and supplied 
by Mao Tse-tung, the master of Red China. Here 
is a classic example of Communist strategy in op- 
eration. Stalin preached the “alliance with the 
liberation movement of the colonies and dependent 
peoples.” The steps in such a program of duplic- 
ity are: (1) whipping up popular emotions and 
persuading a people that their aspirations can be 
served only by violent rebellion; (2) eliminating 
the existing order and setting up a revolutionary 
government; (3) seizing the uncompleted govern- 
ment and—instead of granting independence— 
“amalgamating” the people and territory into the 
Communist orbit. 

In July 1953, when the Korean armistice was 
signed, pressure on Indochina increased. The 
United States had previously recognized that, if 
this area fell to the Reds, all of Southeast Asia 
might in time be lost ; if so, India would be flanked, 
the Philippines endangered, Korea exposed to new 
attack, Indonesia opened up, and Australia and 
New Zealand threatened. In other words, al- 
though Indochina is 7,000 miles from continental 
United States, our national security was en- 
dangered. 

It seems unnecessary to review here the events 
that led to the cease-fire agreements at Geneva, 
with which we were not associated. It cannot be 
denied that Communist successes in North Viet- 
Nam constitute a setback to the free world, and 
thus to the United States. But equally it cannot 
be denied that out of the setback has come an 
accelerated movement toward collective security 
in the Southeast Asia area—the Manila Pact, 
signed last September by the United States, 
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France, Great Britain, the Philippines, Thailand, 
New Zealand, Australia, and Pakistan. This 
pact—and here I will quote Secretary Dulles in 
his year-end review—“if adequately implemented, 
can limit the scope and consequences of the loss.” 
To this end a conference will begin on February 
93 in Bangkok. Decisions made there may be 
expected to strengthen the cause of collective 
security. 

Now I turn to the point which at this moment 
is the center of greatest world tension. 

Before Mao Tse-tung came to power in China, 
the Communist pattern in Asia was one of isolated 
local units far removed from the headquarters in 
Moscow. The distance that separated these ele- 


ments from the Kremlin diluted the control that, 


Soviet leaders were able to exert and made difficult 
the integration and coordination necessary for 
effective action. Thus the capacity of these iso- 
lated units was limited to that of an irritant. 
Communist efforts were limited to campaigns of 
harassment and subversion. 

The rise of a Red China has radically altered 
this pattern. Communism now has a solid Asian 
base. Its flank is guarded by the Soviet Union, 
which also serves as a support element. Whether 
or not they border on Communist China, all na- 
tions in the Far East are susceptible to its influence 
by reason of trade, cultural ties, or through the 
large Chinese minorities which are to be found in 
almost every country of the region. Thus, from 
the China base, the Communist conspiracy can 
exert considerable pressure everywhere in the Far 
Fast. 

The advent of a Communist China has, further, 
ended the isolation of the far eastern elements of 
the Party. Each of the individual salients is 
firmly tied in to the China base and draws from 
it moral and material support. The result is new 
strength and cohesion for the Communist move- 
ment in Asia. 

The Chinese Communist eminence in the far 
eastern wing of the Party is one of the reasons why 
it is inaccurate to classify China as a Soviet satel- 
lite. The relationship is better described as that 
between a senior and a junior partner. The gen- 
eral lines of Communist policy in Asia doubtless 
are drawn in Moscow. But for the Far East, the 
spokesman, the interpreter, and executor of Com- 
munist policy is the regime in Peiping. As a 
consequence, an orbit within an orbit has devel- 
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oped. We now witness the existence of an Asian 
sphere of influence and operations within the 
overall Communist sphere. 

In terms of Communist aims, which can be sim- 
ply stated as the conquest of the Far East, this 
development has immense significance. The con- 
spiracy is well placed to use the tools of its trade— 
diplomatic maneuver, economic inducement, and 
subversion. In addition, it has available a mili- 
tary force in being the striking power of which far 
exceeds that of any other in Asia. And as was 
demonstrated in Korea, Peiping will not balk at 
open military aggression to further its ends, pro- 
vided the gain appears large in comparison to the 
risk. 

Under Chinese direction, the Asian wing of the 
Communist conspiracy strives to wall off individ- 
ual Asian nations from Western—particularly 
American—influence and support. America is 
portrayed as an aggressor, as an alien power deter- 
mined to restore the colonial system and prepared 
to unleash an atomic war to do so. 

On the economic front the Communists have 
been making strenuous efforts to weaken the em- 
bargo on trade with the Chinese mainland. They 
dangle enticing trade offers before free govern- 
ments in the area. They exploit slipping prices 
for raw rubber and take skillful advantage of the 
pivotal position of rice in far eastern trade. 

In the area of subversion, the Communists are, 
of course, extremely active. In sume sectors, they 
are now employing united-front tactics to weaken 
existing governments. They attempt to penetrate 
responsible nationalist movements as a prelimi- 
nary to capture. Wherever there is maladminis- 
tration, corruption, confusion, or administrative 
inexperience, they try to capitalize onit. Insum, 
few opportunities to undermine local independent 
governments are overlooked, nor do the Commu- 
nists miss any chances to raise the prestige of the 
Peiping regime. 

Now, when I speak of the outward pressure 
exerted from the Red base in China, I do not mean 
a constant and equal pressure around the periph- 
ery of the Communist sphere. To be sure, there is 
some pressure at every point, but Communist tac- 
tics involve a sequence of thrusts wherein a major 
effort is directed at one salient. The nature and 
the aims of these thrusts vary widely. They may 
be merely exploratory or they may have for their 
objective an aggrandizement of Communist 
control. 
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The Question of Formosa 


We are now being treated to one of these 
thrusts—initially at the offshore islands, such as 
I-chiang and the Tachens. Peiping advertises 
this move as the opening of a drive against the 
Pescadores and Formosa. Because Formosa is 
the headquarters of the forces of Free China and 
an island bastion of the defenses of the free world, 
it is essential that the character of the Red Chinese 
thrust be correctly diagnosed. 

In the past few months, in this area, the Chinese 
Communists have been increasingly belligerent. 
The island of Quemoy has been pounded by Com- 
munist artillery and air. Less than 2 weeks ago, 
the northerly island of I-chiang was assaulted and, 
despite a valiant defense by a garrison of irregu- 
lars, was captured. 

During this period, Red naval and air forces 
isolated the islands of the Tachen group from 
their main supporting elements 200 miles to the 
south on Formosa. Lines of supply and rein- 
forcement were seriously impaired. 

This military action was carried on with an 
accompaniment of propaganda filled with viru- 
lence and hate of the United States. We were 
charged with occupation of the island of For- 
mosa, with interference in the internal affairs of 
the People’s Republic of China, and with aggres- 
sive intentions toward the Chinese mainland. 

Legally as well as in fact the=» ~ .:arges are false. 
The so-called occupation of Formosa, of course, is 
nothing more than the presence there of a U.S. 
military advisory group at the invitation of the 
Nationalist Government to help train the Nation- 
alist troops. The alleged interference with inter- 
nal affairs of China assumes that Formosa belongs 
to China, which is quite contrary to fact. Since 
1895 the island had been in Japanese hands until 
their defeat in World War II. With the Japa- 
nese peace treaty, Japanese claims to Formosa and 
the Pescadores were renounced, but the islands 
have not been formally ceded to anyone, and their 
exact juridical status remains to be determined. 
And as for aggressive American intentions toward 
China, the whole record of our Asian policy gives 
that allegation the lie. 

While there can be no doubting Chinese Com- 
munist ambitions to capture Formosa, the extent 
to which action against the offshore islands con- 
stitutes a prelude to an attempt at conquest de- 
pends on United States defensive means. The 
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Communist tactic appears more in the nature of a 
probing action to discover—as much as anything 
else—the extent of United States determination to 
assist in the defense of Formosa. 

The American rejoinder to this gambit accom- 
modated Peiping in this regard, but in a fashion 
certainly not to the Communists’ liking. For sev- 
eral years the United States Seventh Fleet has 
been under orders to aid in the defense of Formosa 
and the Pescadores in discharge of our Govern- 
ment’s commitment to the Government of Free 
China. But our Government saw this as a fitting 
time to clarify further the position of the United 
States. 

President Eisenhower asked the Congress to 
approve his use of American forces in the defense 
of Formosa. In the Presidential message to the 
Congress, the term “defense” is used in a broad 
tactical sense. Quite properly, there is no precise 
line drawn. However, if developments indicate 
that the Chinese Communists intend using some 
of the coastal islands or nearby areas as spring- 
boards for an assault on Formosa, the President 
would have authority to order appropriate action. 
In simplest terms, congressional approval of the 
President’s request will signify beyond all miscal- 
culation—by the Communists or anyone else—the 
firm intention of this country to frustrate a Com- 
munist aggression against Formosa. The partic- 
ulars of that defense are a matter of military 
decision, the details of which we do not plan to 
advertise. The main point is that, whatever the 
details of our tactical plans, we are determined 
that the defense shall be effective. 

This may appear to be a militant attitude, but 
the reverse is true. This Government does not 
believe that the Peiping regime intends to risk 
war with the United States. By clarifying our 
intentions, we help forestall their blundering into 
war. In the past, miscalculation of our intentions 
has led aggressors to war. Furthermore, in his 
message the President made more than one refer- 
ence to United Nations action leading to a cease- 
fire in the Formosa Straits. This move is again 
entirely consistent with our belief in the prin- 
ciples of the U.N. Charter, which renounce force 
as a means of settling disputes. 

What we are striving for in the Far East is 
peace, and if, by bold, decisive action, we can build 
it there, the cause of world peace will be advanced. 
We have no choice except to be bold, for a peace 
without freedom and security for ourselves and 
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our partners would be a deceptive dream, a 


delusion fraught with disaster. The difficulties 
and the dangers shall not deter us in our quest. 

I think I could not conclude more appropriately 
than by quoting a recent statement of Secretary 
Dulles: 


“Peace will never be won if men reserve for 
war their greatest efforts. Peace, too, requires 
well-directed and sustained sacrificial endeavor. 
Given that, we can, I believe, achieve the great 
goal of our foreign policy, that of enabling our 
people to enjoy in peace the blessings of liberty.” 


Germans Present Statue to U.S. 
as Token of Gratitude 


Following are the texts of remarks made by the 
President on January 25 at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Washington, D.C., in accepting from 
Ambassador Heinz L. Krekeler of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany a bronze statue, “Laboring 
Youth,” and of a letter from President Theodor 
Heuss which Dr. Krekeler read at the ceremony. 


White House press releases dated January 25 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT 


It is indeed a great privilege to speak for the 
American people in accepting from the German 
people this product of a German artist and a gift 
of that entire nation. 

We know that twice in our generation our two 
countries have been at war. What this gift sym- 
bolizes in a revolution of thinking—in the erasing 
of old enmities and a desire to cooperate among 
ourselves for the peaceful advancement of all 
nations—is going to be meaningful as long as this 
statue, this work of art, endures. 

I think, for myself, I have a particular addi- 
tional item of satisfaction in that I was, after all, 
the commander of the great forces from the West 
that swept over Germany in the most recent war. 
The fact that I am now privileged as the represent- 
ative of our country to accept this, with feelings 
and mutual expressions of peaceful intent and 
purpose, is something that is very dear to me at 
this moment. 

Thope, Mr. Ambassador, that you will express to 
President Heuss, and through him to all the people 
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of Germany, the very great satisfaction we shall 
take in this, not only for its own sake as a great 
work of art but because of what it symbolizes in 
the efforts that both nations and both peoples are 
now making to do our best to make this a peaceful 
world. 


LETTER FROM PRESIDENT HEUSS 
Bonn, December 10, 1954 


Mr. Preswent: During the years of Germany’s 
deepest despair countless men and women in coun- 
tries both near and far sent us gifts expressing 
their warmth of heart. These acts of humanity 
saved the lives of many Germans. Men and 
women, broken and exhausted, drew from them 
renewed courage to face life. 

Among the nations who have helped in great- 
hearted fashion to mitigate the suffering in Ger- 
many, the United States of America occupies the 
foremost position. Numerous societies and organ- 
izations in your country have placed themselves 
in the service of brotherly love in a truly imposing 
effort that stands forth unrivalled in our time. 
Over and above this, innumerable American cit- 
izens have untiringly lent their aid by privately 
sending charitable gifts of every kind. Even to- 
day this flow of gifts from the United States has 
not spent itself and helps countless suffering hu- 
man beings in Germany, especially refugees and 
expellees who are still obliged to live in camps, to 
preserve their faith in a better future. 

The German people cannot repay the debt of 
gratitude which accumulated during their years 
of anguish, but they can acknowledge it and at- 
tempt to make it manifest. This is to be done by 
means of art works created by our people and in 
many cases by men and women who themselves 
live in hard-pressed circumstances. All of my 
countrymen have gladly contributed to making 
these art works available in order that they may 
serve as symbols of their gratitude. Through 
these monuments we hope to find our way to the 
unknown benefactors in your country, so that each 
and every one of them will know that we have not 
forgotten his great-hearted act. 

I ask your Excellency to accept this sculpture of 
a kneeling man by the sculptor Hermann Blum- 
enthal as a modest token of the heartfelt gratitude 
which we bear to the people of the United States 
of America. 
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Exodus: Report on a Voluntary Mass Flight to Freedom 
Viet-Nam, 1954 


Following is the text of a report describing the 
first weeks of the evacuation of anti-Communist 
Vietnamese from Commumnist-controlled North 
Viet-Nam. The report was first published at 
Saigon in October 1954 by the Foreign Operations 
Administration Mission to Viet-Nam. Copies may 
be obtained from the Office of Public Reports, For- 
eign Operations Administration, 806 Connecticut 
Ave., Washington 25, D.C. 


The Background 


Operation Exodus started after the cease-fire 
agreement of July 21, 1954, when the French and 
the Communist Viet Minh partitioned Viet-Nam. 
The Communists got all Vietnamese territory 
north of the 17th parallel—more than half the 
country and more than half of the population. 

Article 14-d of the cease-fire agreement states: 

From the date of entry into force of the present agree- 
ment until the movement of troops is completed, any 
civilians residing in a district controlled by one party 
who wish to go and live in the zone assigned to the other 
party shall be permitted and helped to do so by the 
authorities in that district. 


The withdrawal schedule required removal of 
troops from the Hanoi perimeter by October 11, 
from the Hai Duong area by October 31, from the 
Haiphong area by May 18, 1955. 

About 400,000 people had already chosen—and 
achieved—freedom when this progress report was 
written.’ 

Of those who wished to go to liberty, the Catho- 
lics came first. Bui-Chu and Phat Diem, pre- 
dominantly Catholic provinces 80 kilometers 


*By Jan. 15, 1955, the total number of refugees from 
communism who had reached sanctuary in the south was 
nearly 450,000. It is likely to grow to 500,000 by the time 
the movement of troops from the north is completed. 
[Editor’s note.] 
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southeast of Hanoi, were engulfed by the Viet 
Minh while the cease-fire was being negotiated. 
Here was brutal corroboration of what their 
priests had told them: Communism would never 
tolerate the practice of their religion or any other. 
These people were refugees before July 21. 

Other North Vietnamese who joined the great 
exodus were soldiers of the National Army and 
their families, students, teachers, civil servants, 
and professional people. 

There were skilled laborers, villagers, and farm- 
ers who had tasted communism under the Viet 
Minh and wanted no more. There were minority 
groups like the 40,000 Nung tribesmen from Mon 
Cay and the 2,112 Thais and Meos—nomadic 
mountaineers whom the war had pushed to Son 
La, to Dien Bien Phu, and finally to Hanoi. 
There were people who simply wanted a better 
life in potentially prosperous, land-rich Free Viet- 
Nam. 


Plans for Evacuation 


The problem of refugees is not new to Viet-Nam. 
During 8 long years of strife, war-displaced fam- 
ilies had clogged the roads, overflowed the cities. 
These were hopeless, helpless people driven from 
their homes by gunfire or by Communist terrorism. 
The Vietnamese National Government, with the 
help of American aid, had fed them, clothed them, 
built resettlement villages for them. But with 
the cease-fire, facilities already operating at capac- 
ity were further swamped by new hundreds of 
thousands of people. 

The problem of this mass movement fell upon a 
country already exhausted and disorganized by 
war, a government only 2 weeks in office. Tens of 
thousands of refugees converged on Hanoi, while 
a plan for the orderly movement of evacuees from 
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the north was still in draft form. The plan was 
based on an estimated 700,000 refugees, of whom 
300,000 would be military and their families. 

Evacuees from the provinces were to be assem- 
bled in temporary camps around Hanoi or sent on 
to Hai Duong and Haiphong; at these staging cen- 
ters they would be scanned, registered, and proc- 
essed for air or sea transport, and heavy baggage 
would be forwarded. 

On August 5 the French Government began air- 
lifting 1,000 evacuees daily out of Hanoi; 
Hai Duong and Haiphong refugees would be taken 
south by sea in ships to be provided by the French. 

As far as possible, first consideration was to be 
given to evacuating doctors, administrative and 
labor forces, highly skilled personnel, known anti- 
Communists, military, and political groups. 
Families would be kept together. 

In central and south Viet-Nam, construction 
was hastily begun of reception centers at Quang 
Tri, Hue, Tourane, Faifo, Nha Trang, Saigon, 
and Cap-St.-Jacques. The plan was to feed all 
refugees for 10 days, at a cost of 10 piastres per 
day, and all civilian refugees for 90 days. The 
plan called for sleeping mats, blankets, rice bowls, 
cooking utensils, firewood ; medicines such as anti- 
malaria drugs, antibiotics, vaccines; DDT pow- 
der; and condensed milk for babies. 

As for resettlement, the early plan envisaged 
one hectare (2.47 acres) of land per family, 
housing to the extent of at least 100,000 family 
units, equipment for fishermen, tools for farmers, 
ete. 

Civil servants were to remain on the government 
payroll and be responsible for their own resettle- 
ment. Civilians were to be placed where they 
could earn a living: farmers on tillable land, 
skilled or semiskilled labor near industry. As- 
signment to rubber plantations was specifically 
prohibited. 

During August and September the plan was 
improved despite constant personnel shifts in the 
Vietnamese Government and several changes in 
the important office of Commissioner General for 
the Refugee Aid Program. 

As of October 1, with many problems still to be 
solved, the plan was movine with well over 300,000 
already evacuated. 

The Vietnamese Government fortunately was 
not without friends. On July 24 the French 
Government promised to evacuate at its own ex- 
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pense all persons, civilian and military, who 
wanted to leave. French military authorities as- 
signed labor battalions to erect refugee camps, 
and furnished transportation and small craft. 

The technical divisions of the U.S. Operations 
Mission, having already been on the scene for 
4 years, had helped the Vietnamese Government 
with refugee problems of public health, agricul- 
ture, public works, education and literacy pro- 
grams, and development of educational and in- 
formational materials, improved roads, irrigation 
projects, and many others. An appeal was made 
to them for help in this new crisis. 

On July 26 Vietnamese officials informally ap- 
proached the Mission for technical and material 
assistance. That same day Usom began ordering 
supplies such as lumber, roofing, tents, and hand- 
tools for reception and resettlement centers. 
Cables to the Foreign Operations Administration 
in Washington requested refugee experts, men 
with wide experience in mass migration tech- 
niques. On August 8 Richard R. Brown, Director 
of the Escapee Program for Europe and the 
Middle East, and James H. Campbell, Far East 
Refugee Adviser for Foa in Washington, joined 
the staff at Saigon, and soon other specialists on 
personnel movement, housing, maintenance, and 
security were on the scene.” 

Vietnamese and French efforts had marshaled 
all civilian transportation in Hanoi. The airlift 
was carrying 3,000 refugees a day; the French 
Navy sea lift was at the rate of 50,600 a month plus 
4,000 vehicles and 50,000 tons of freight. More 
and more refugees jammed into the staging centers 
at Hanoi, Hai Duong, and Haiphong. 

On August 7 President Ngo Dinh-Diem asked 
the Mission for planes and ships to double the 
movement south. There was a dangerous short- 
age, he said, of food, water, and firewood in the 
staging areas. 


Mobilization of the U.S. Effort 


The U. S. Government became at once a third 
partner in Operation Exodus. Lt. Gen. John W. 
O’Daniel, USA, Chief of the Military Assistance 
Advisory Group (Maaae), was appointed coordi- 
nator for all refugee affairs on August 8. With 


* For Foa and White House announcements concerning 
U.S. refugee aid, see BULLETIN of Aug. 23, 1954, p. 265, 
and Sept. 6, 1954, p. 336. 
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a staff of his officers he assumed responsibility for 
organizing all shore-based evacuation activities, 
Vietnamese and French, as well as American. On 
August 13 D. C. Lavergne of Usom was named 
Deputy Director for Refugee Affairs of the United 
States Operations Mission. 

Navy Task Force 90 was formed under command 
of Rear Admiral Lorenzo Sabin, USN, to carry 
100,000 or more refugees a month for debarkation 
at Saigon or Cap-St.-Jacques. From this moment 
on, all American services in Viet-Nam began to 
assist with the organization of staging centers in 
the north, and with embarkation of refugees. In 
the south, American specialists advised in the 
organization of reception centers, the selection of 
permanent relocation areas, and building plans. 

As of August 26 the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration granted $10 million to Viet-Nam for 
offshore procurement of refugee needs. All the 
Mission’s technical knowledge and skills were 
made available: engineers, doctors, sociologists, 
agriculturists. It was not unusual that an engi- 
neer, digging sanitary wells, would double as a 
social worker to help find missing members of 
refugee families, relieving hardships wherever he 
could. 


The Staging Areas 


The refugees came to Hanoi, Hai Duong, and 
Haiphong from the provinces by railroad, truck, 
bus, and on foot. By August 20, 132,500 had 
crowded into the staging areas—70,000 in Hanoi, 
17,500 in Hai Duong, 45,000 in Haiphong. Two 
thousand were being cared for in a camp set up by 
a French Moroccan battalion ; tents to house 7,000 
had been forwarded by the Mission in Saigon. 
Other refugees were sheltered in schools, churches, 
even the Opera House in Hanoi. City sidewalks 
were glutted with refugees and their possessions, 
treasures they could take no further and were try- 
ing to sell: a cradle, a set of teacups, a painting of 
the Virgin Mary. 

Outside the cities, hundreds camped in the fields 
on roads or railroad embankments. Their shelters 
were blankets or bunches of grass. 

Drinking water came from open ponds, and 
human waste posed a constant threat of epidemic. 
A team of technicians from the Health and Sanita- 
tion Division of the Mission was in the north as 
early as July 12. They rushed all-out assistance 
to the local health officials, supplied vaccine, DDT 
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and medicines, dug wells and pit privies, burned 
garbage. Epidemic was averted. 

The Communists worked overtime too. Gangs 
of sharp-tongued women harangued refugees on 
the roads to staging centers. Red agents crept into 
the camps at night to talk of the homes and farms 
that had been left behind. A few turned back; 
most of them trudged on toward freedom. 


Task Force 90 


On August 17, 1954, Task Force 90 began its 
evacuee lift with 41 troop and cargo ships and 10 
miscellaneous support vessels. 

After 214 days’ sailing time, the U.S.S. Menard, 
“90’s” first ship, reached Saigon August 19 with 
2,109 aboard. Every day for more than a month 
at least one and sometimes two American ships 
brought 2,000 refugees each into Saigon or Cap- 
St.-Jacques. On September 24 the Navy carried 
its one-hundred-thousandth refugee to freedom. 

Traveling aboard an American Navy vessel is 
an experience few refugees will ever forget—nor 
will the crews of Task Force 90. The Navy soon 
found it didn’t know how to cook rice to suit the 
Vietnamese palate. So cooking committees were 
organized and the Navy learned to prepare rice 
Vietnamese style. American sailors lost their 
hearts to the refugee children—along with much 
of their pay, which went for ice cream, candy, and 
chewing gum. To adults they gave cigarettes, 
soap, and candy. One crew won’t soon forget the 
6-year-old with a baby brother on her hip, strug- 
gling with the adults for their share of rice. These 
two were the only survivors, shocked crewmen 
learned, of a family of eight after the Viet Minh 
attacked their village. 

Several babies were born on the big gray ships, 
and one mother carried aboard her 5-year-old who 
had died in the staging area. Next day, when she 
had accepted the unalterable fact, the child was 
given burial at sea. 

The thousands who watched American ships 
dock in Saigon will long remember the big Amer- 
ican sailors at ship’s rail with tiny Vietnamese 
children on their shoulders or clinging to their 
legs. 


The Air Lift 


The air lift has been one of the most spectacular 
phases of Exodus. French military planes and 
civilian transports carried 3,000 refugees a day. 
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Weather permitting, one airplane took off every 
10 minutes, 8 hours a day. Mechanics worked at 
night to service the aircraft for the next day’s 
flights. Between August 9 and September 16 
these planes made 2,088 round trips between Hanoi 
and Saigon. Most of the passengers had never 
seen an airplane before and many were frightened. 


Reception Centers 


Upon arrival at Saigon, refugees were taken by 
truck to one of 42 reception centers. As at the 
staging centers in the north, refugees began to 
arrive before the reception centers could be fin- 
ished. Some refugees were lodged in empty 
schools and warehouses. They were placed in 
hospital corridors and in churchyards. 

The Mission provided more tents, and tent cities 
appeared in and around Saigon. The French 
Army made available 80,000 pup tents, and when 
the refugees objected to these small separate shel- 
ters, they were shown how to erect six of them 
together, family size. Usom made available its 
stock of asbestos roofing. 

Even with 42 refugee centers in and around 
Saigon, the situation was difficult. There were 
now more than 100,000 refugees crowded into 
space intended for 40,000. 

On August 20, Vietnamese, Usom, and Maaa 
specialists selected a site near Cap-St.-Jacques and 
laid out a new recepti~ center. The Mission 
brought in technicians and earth-moving equip- 
ment from an irrigation project in Cambodia. 
Health and sanitation engineers provided a well- 
digging rig, electric power, chlorine, and lumber 
for privies. A Vietnamese Army battalion erected 
450 tents to provide shelter for about 15,000. 

On August 30 General C’Daniel visited the cen- 
ter at Cap-St.-Jacques and ordered ships to begin 
off-loading there. The congestion in the Saigon 
reception centers was somewhat relieved. By 
September 14 an adjoining site at the Cap was 
ready for 300 more tents. 

The Vietnamese Army operates reception cen- 
ters within the city limits. In the provinces the 
administration of the camps is the responsibility 
of the Chiefs of Province, and where the refugees 
are predominantly Catholic the Catholic Church 
supervises the camps. The Chiefs of Province 
distribute sleeping mats, cloth, and cooking uten- 
sils and issue money for subsistence. The Viet- 
namese Army is responsible for clearing sites, 
erecting tents, and providing water and other fa- 
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cilities. The French Army pledged labor bat- 
talions. 

Operation Exodus has been an example of inter- 
national cooperation, with Vietnamese soldiers 
working under direction of American officers, 
French forces erecting American tents, American 
Mission technicians working with their counter- 
parts in the Vietnamese Government. 

Transportation from the docks to the reception 
centers, at first a seemingly hopeless confusion, is 
now handled efficiently by the Vietnamese Army 
and French military. 

Water at the camps has always been in short 
supply. When the first 2,000 refugees were ready 
to move into the first reception center in Saigon, 
no provision had yet been made for water. Tank 
trucks were rushed to the camp and that emer- 
gency was solved. 


Resettlement 


By far the most important part of Operation 
Exodus is the permanent resettlement of evacu- 
ees—the integration of some 500,000 people into 
the life and economy of Free Viet-Nam. An esti- 
mated 80,000 families will have to be provided for. 
Costs to cover the construction of paillottes (palm, 
thatch houses) and to provide seed, plows, hand- 
tools, fishing nets, hand looms, woodworking tools, 
etc., will amount to almost 14,000 piastres per 
family unit, or a total of 1 billion piastres. 

The 80,000 families will be settled in 200 vil- 
lages. In addition to the estimated family-unit 
costs, the government will have to undertake to 
provide each village with a school, a dispensary, 
a market, and wells and privies. 

Certain essential items ar2 being bought with 
American dollars: Quonset huts for schools or dis- 
pensaries, trucks, jeeps, blankets, cotton cloth, 
water pumps and filters, in addition to 10,000 tents. 
It is estimated that $45 million will be required as 
the American share of the program excluding the 
costs of the U. S. contribution. 

(It may be noted that, in addition to evacuees 
from the north, there are probably one million 
South Vietnamese who have been displaced as a 
result of the war. These also must be resettled 
by the Vietnamese Government.) 

Fortunately, much of central and south Viet- 
Nam is rich, undeveloped land which can be dis- 
tributed and which can contribute to agricultural 
and econuinic development of the country. 
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In the south the Vietnamese Government has 
selected an area in the Province of Bien Hoa for 
initial resettlement centers. As early as Septem- 
ber 2, 5,000 refugees were moved from a reception 
center in Saigon to an interim encampment near 
Bien Hoa, where they were set up in village 
groups. Each family unit where possible will 
have a small garden plot. Adjacent is enough 
land to give each family one-half to one hectare. 
The French Army is clearing and grading this 
land and will provide access roads, water, and 
sanitary facilities. Most of the refugees build 
their own homes. 

By September 14 there were 30,000 refugees in 
Bien Hoa Province. The Vietnamese believe this 
Province can gradually absorb 100,000 settlers 
eventually. 

About one-quarter of the refugees going to Bien 
Hoa Province will be resettled on abandoned rice 
land; the others will receive land for other types 
of culture and forest exploitation. 

As for other provinces in south Viet-Nam, 
Tay Ninh can resettle 30,000 people, as bulldozers 
are brought in to clear the land. In Baria there 
are government-owned forest lands for 6,000 set- 
tlers and sufficient rice lands to support another 
10,000. Building is already under way of 1,000 
two-family houses of wood and thatch. In Ben 
Tre lowland areas can accommodate 5,000 families 
who will immediately become self-supporting by 
cutting and marketing timber, bamboo, and thatch. 
The land is extremely fertile, and the area is well 
adapted to growing cotton. 

My Tho still has security problems, but it has 
good lands in addition to two small industrial 
cooperatives with considerable employment poten- 
tial. 

In Can Tho the French Economic Mission is sur- 
veying lands with a view to possible purchase for 
economic development and resettlement. 

The province of Gia Dinh can absorb about 
19,000 refugees. The remaining provinces can 
take only negligible numbers without extensive 
land rehabilitation. 

In central Viet-Nam there are presently about 
100,000 refugees in reception centers and in vil- 
lages—mostly artisans, fishermen, and farmers. 
They will be resettled in the provinces of Quang 
Nam and Phan Thiet. 

A mixed blessing to Free Viet-Nam as a result 
of the cease-fire is the return of vast lands formerly 
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under control of the Viet Minh. Once fertile rice 
lands and well-developed rubber plantations and 
forest reserves have almost returned to jungle, 
and the once excellent highways have deteriorated 
to the point that it frequently requires an hour to 
progress one kilometer by jeep. The Communists 
have gone, leaving the ravaged villages to be re- 
built by the peaceful inhabitants under the demo- 
cratic leadership of Free Viet-Nam. 

Every effort is being made to relocate evacuees 
so that they can continue their old occupations. 
Groups with special skills such as fishermen, weav- 
ers, and blacksmiths are being reestablished where 
their trades and business will be most beneficial 
to them and to the community. But many will 
have to be trained for other gainful employment— 
employment that will complement the economies 
of their new settlements. Some cultivators will 
be encouraged to take up dry farming in the high- 
lands where planting and harvesting are faster and 
more profitable. Others will settle on forest lands 
to cut timber for new homes, firewood, and market- 
ing, and later dry farming. Still others will be 
induced to enter the fields of ceramics, brickmak- 
ing, and manufacturing of small farm implements. 
(One arsenal is being converted for this purpose.) 


Voluntary Assistance Groups 


The sympathy and support of free peoples 
all over the world have been won by these refugees. 
The National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Care, the American Red Cross, and Unicer all 
have plans to help them. The Australian Red 
Cross and the International Rescue Committee are 
preparing help projects. In Free Viet-Nam 
women members of the Vietnamese Red Cross 
have met all sea lift ships and distributed bread, 
fruit, soft drinks. The American Women’s As- 
sociation of Saigon has joined in this activity and 
has prepared medical supplies and given simple 
treatment under supervision in the refugee cen- 
ters. Sisters of the French Red Cross School, by 
request of the Government, are developing a pilot 
program for reconstituting and distributing the 
great quantities of powdered milk which the vol- 
untary agencies have brought in. 

One spectacular effort on behalf of the Vietnam- 
ese refugees was made by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of Southeast Asia. Sparked by the 
Manila Jaycexs and called “Operation Brother- 
hood,” emergency relief supplies are arriving 
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from Manila, Japan, Hong Kong, and Pakistan; 
and Jaycees from Manila have come to Saigon at 
their own expense to plan additional aid. They 
are sending doctors and nurscs of the Philippine 
Red Cross to help the Vietnamese medical serv- 
ices. 

A liaison committee has been formed to coordi- 
nate the activities of the voluntary agencies with 
those of the Mission and other U.S. Government 
agencies and to prevent overlapping efforts. Much 
can be accomplished by these agencies. 


The Role of the U.S. Operations Mission 


With its teams of specialists in public health, 
agriculture, education, public works, community 
development, and economics, the Mission has pro- 
vided material assistance and “know how” with- 
out reservation to help the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment survive an emergency that has not yet passed. 
It is doubtful whether Operation Exodus could 
have succeeded without what had been done dur- 
ing the past 4 years to build up this country’s 
facilities and services. 

Mission-aided dispensaries, trained nurses, safe 
water pumps and wells, hospitals, mobile health 
teams; farm implements, educational materials, 
highway and airfield improvements; trucks, trac- 
tors, and earth-moving equipment with trained 
operators ; community planning and housing tech- 
niques ; “Commercial Import” trucking fleets—all 
were standing by as though waiting to show what 
they could do under the insistent requirements of 
a major evacuation. They showed and are contin- 
uing to demonstrate their Mission-assisted facili- 
ties and skills. 

The Program and Requirements Division is 
charged with programing, ordering, securing, 
and forwarding all materiel contributed through 
American aid. Seventy-four items are listed as 
equipment for each reception center of 1,500 per- 
sons—everything from chopsticks to flagpoles. 
Another responsibility is estimating evacuation 
costs, advising the Director of Mission when ad- 
ditional piastres must be made available or more 
dollars allocated. 

The Division of Health and Sanitation deals 
with a people whose standard of living, health, 
and nutrition is low and among whom many 
readily transmittable diseases are endemic and 
frequently epidemic. The fact that no epidemics 
have broken out is attributable less to luck than to 
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untiring eftorts of the Division and their counter- 
parts in the Vietnamese Ministry of Health. 

The General and Community Development Di- 
vision has been aiding the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment with war-refugee problems for 4 years. 
After the cease-fire, projects already existing en- 
abled the Division to supply immediate aid to 
Operation Exodus, aimed at speedy rehabilitation 
of refugees into productive, self-sufficient citizens. 

The Division of Transportation, Communica- 
tion, Power, Industry, and Mining has laid out 
sites for reception and resettlement centers. Tech- 
nicians have located and secured earth-moving 
equipment, trucks, and building materials. They 
have arranged transportation of equipment. 

The Agricultural and Natural Resources Divi- 
sion has already arranged the purchase of availa- 
ble handtools—field hoes, hatchets, adzes, axes, 
saws, sawblades, spades, sickles—and is canvassing 
local blacksmiths to undertake the manufacture of 
more. In addition, top-grade seed and fertilizer 
will be made available. Resettlement of fishermen, 
agrarian reform, and cooperatives are other phases 
of the evacuation where this Division is called 
upon for technical and material aid. 

The Education Division has made available all 
stocks of manuals and books—some 500,000 alto- 
gether. These are being distributed through the 
Education Ministry. 

The Program Support Division has supplied 
public address systems and mobile audio-visual 
units for reception centers. Two 10-minute Usom- 
Usis produced documentary motion pictures, “To 
Those Who Choose Freedom,” and “A Friend in 
Need,” have been released. A third, “Birth of a 
Village,” is in preparation. 


U.S. Information Service Contribution 


The U.S. Information Service, in addition to the 
joint film program outlined above, has supplied 
materials for propaganda and publicity in the 
north. It has helped counteract Viet Minh propa- 
ganda in refugee centers and has made records in 
Vietnamese of instruction, information, and music. 


Psychological Impact and Future Meaning of the 
Evacuation to Viet-Nam 


The shooting war has stopped but the future 
is still far from secure. From now on the big 
problem will be integration of the evacuees. A\l- 
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most half a million people must be absorbed into 
a population of only 11 million, without worsen- 
ing living conditions or disrupting the economy. 

Already there is some friction. Southern Viet- 
namese are resentful that housing projects are 
being built for evacuees. In one province southeri: 
Vietnamese simply moved into such a project be- 
fore the refugees for whom it was intended ar- 
rived. It is of the utmost importance that the 
northerners become self-supporting as quickly as 
possible, but the people of the south are afraid 
that refugees may step in and take away their 
jobs. 

Actually, the 400,000 evacuees are a great asset 
to the south. Viet-Nam is largely undeveloped— 
it does have great natural resources. Operation 
Exodus has brought in new hands to till unculti- 
vated land and new brains to find means to develop 
the country and increase production. The Mission 
can assist the Vietnamese Government in seeing 
that the evacuees utilize their potentiality—not in 
competition with their southern compatriots, but 
to raise the standard of living for all free Viet- 
namese. 

Psychologically, the evacuation is important 
for the whole world. The northern Vietnamese 
have had 8 years of experience with communism. 
That half a million of them would rather give up 
their homes and possessions than live under Com- 
munist occupation should strengthen the cause of 
freedom everywhere. 

In Viet-Nam itself, elections are planned for 
1956 to decide what kind of government the nation 
as a whole will have. The refugees will not swing 
the vote one way or another, but their exodus 
should be an example to those who will have a 
chance to vote for freedom in central and south 
Viet-Nam. If there is any liberty of choice in the 
Communist-occupied zone, the reports that filter 
back from the refugees, as they build a new, free 
life under a democratic regime, should have a 
strong influence on those left behind in the north. 

The Communists took over Hanoi October 10, 
1954; Hai Duong 20 days later. Haiphong will be 
occupied in May of 1955. The Communists will 
then have half of Viet-Nam, 13 million of her 
people. But there are half a million whom they 
will not have, thanks to Operation Exodus. The 
United States was settled by people who left their 
homes to seek a better life—people of initiative 
and courage—the sparks from the wheel. Their 
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resourcefulness and energy built a great nation. 
Now the population of central and south Viet- 
Nam is being leavened by a wave of people who 
have the courage to choose a free way of life. 
Together these Vietnamese will be able to drive 
forward toward unity and a better life under a 
democratic government. 


Offshore Procurement and Free Labor 


Statement by H. Struve Hensel* 


Recent articles appearing in the press of the 
United States and other countries have speculated 
increasingly on the criteria that the Department 
of Defense applies in granting offshore procure- 
ment orders for military equipment. The terms 
of the Mutual Security Act of 1954 (P. L. 665, 
section 413) are clear: “It is declared to be the 
policy of the United States .. . to strengthen 
free labor unions.” 

Strategic considerations and those of maximum 
economy and ability fully to meet specifications 
and delivery schedules are, I believe, well known 
to be major factors in the selection of producers 
abroad. 

Of parallel importance to the U.S. Government 
is the carrying out of that portion of its responsi- 
hilities under the Mutual Security legislation 
which provides for the encouragement and 
strengthening of free labor in countries that re- 
ceive contracts. The foreign objectives of the U.S. 
require that the offshore procurement contracts 
do not serve to benefit Communist unions and 
political parties, and, as a positive, corollary pur- 
pose, our objectives dictate the placing of con- 
tracts abroad where free labor will benefit. The 
Department of Defense has, and will continue to, 
let offshore contracts accordingly. As a guide to 
the Department of Defense procurement authori- 
ties, the assumption is made that, other criteria 
being satisfactorily met, the letting of contracts 
to firms will further depend on adequate evidence 
that the trend in their plants is significantly in 
favor of free labor. 


’ Released to the press by the Department of Defense 
on Jan.17. Mr. Hensel is Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for International Security Affairs. 

For text of a letter from Secretary Dulles to Senator 
Carl Hayden of Arizona on the offshore procurement 
program, see BULLETIN of Aug. 16, 1954, p. 249. 
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Austrian Legislation Requiring 
Revalidation of Securities 
Press release 36 dated January 21 


The Austrian Government has recently passed a 
law under which certain securities issued in 
Austria and payable in Austrian currency, includ- 
ing former Reichsmarks, are required to be regis- 
tered for validation within specific periods of time 
and in accordance with the provisions of the law. 
Under the law, the Austrian Ministry of Finance 
will publish in the Austrian Official Gazette at 
Vienna lists of specified issues of securities which 
must be registered for validation. According to 
information which has been received from Vienna, 
the first two lists of such securities which have been 
published require registration prior to May 21, 
1955, and June 4, 1955. The official announce- 
ments of the Austrian Ministry of Finance, which 
include the lists of securities affected, are annexed. 

The necessity for the Austrian law on the reval- 
idation of securities arises out of the fact that due 
to war and postwar events many such securities 
were lost, stolen, or destroyed. Within 6 months 
from the date of publication of the lists of speci- 
fied issues of securities in the Official Gazette, 
owners of securities which are published must 
take certain steps to protect their rights. Former 
owners whose securities were lost, stolen, or de- 
stroyed may also register their claims. Failure to 
comply with the provisions for validation may 
result in invalidation of the securities and the loss 
of all rights. 

The Austrian Embassy in Washington and the 
Austrian Consulate General in New York will 
periodically receive information concerning the 
securities which have been called up for validation 
by the Austrian Government. It is recommended 
that present owners of Austrian securities denom- 
inated in Austrian currency and former owners of 
such securities whose securities were lost, stolen, 
or destroyed communicate with the Austrian Em- 
bassy, 2144 Wyoming Avenue NW., Washington, 
D. C., or the Austrian Consulate General, 31 East 
69th Street, New York City, giving the name of 
the issuer of the security, the identification of the 
type of security, the date of the issue, and face 
amounts of each security involved. Such persons 
will then be informed whether their securities have 
been listed as subject to validation, and in such 
cases they will be advised of the steps which they 
should take to safeguard their rights. 
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Inquiries regarding the application of the law 
should be addressed to the Austrian Embassy, 
Washington, D. C., or the Austrian Consulate in 
New York. 


Austrian Announcements 
ViENNA, November 20, 1954 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Federal Ministry of Finance according to #1 (1) 
of the Securities Validation Law of July 7, 1954, Federal 
Gazette No. 188, and #5 of the First Nationalization Com- 
pensation Law of July 7, 1954, Federal Gazette No. 189, 
concerning the calling-up of certain types of securities. 


In accordance with #1 (1) of the Securities Validation 
Law and #5 (1) of the First Nationalization Compensa- 
tion Law, the Federal Ministry of Finance herewith an- 
nounces that the following types of securities are called 
up for validation: 


All securities (shares) representing interests in the 
following nationalized corporations: 


1. Creditanstalt-Bankverein Wien; 

2. Laenderbank Wien Aktiengesellschaft, Wien (pres- 
ent name: “Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesell- 
schaft’’) ; 

38. Hypotheken- und Credit-Institut Aktiengesellschaft 
Wien (present name: “Oesterreichisches Credit-Institut, 
Aktiengesellschaft’’). 


The declaration term is 6 months, beginning on the day 
this announcement is published and ending on May 21, 
1955. If the declaration is not filed within the term or 
not in compliance with the provisions of the Securities 
Validation Law, the called-up securities become invalid 
at the end of the term and the claims represented by these 
securities are forfeited (#17 (1) Securities Validation 
Law). 

In accordance with #3 of the Securities Validation Law, 
the following banks are appointed as registering offices 
for the called-up securities: 


Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Vienna, I., Schottengasse 6; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Graz Branch, Graz, Her- 
rengasse 15; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Linz Branch, Linz, Land- 
strasse 3-5; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, 
Rainerstrasse 2; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Innsbruck Branch, 
bruck, Maria-Theresien-Strasse 36; 

Creditanstalt-Bankverein, Bregenz Branch, Bregenz, 
Rathausstrasse 25; 

Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesellschaft, Vi- 
enna, I., Am Hof 2; 

Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesellschaft, Graz 
Branch, Graz, Herrengasse 1; 

Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesellschaft, Linz 
Branch, Linz, Johann-Konrad-Vogel-Strasse 9; 

Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesellschaft, Salz- 
burg Branch, Salzburg, Getreidegasse 1; 


Salzburg Branch, Salzburg, 


Inns- 
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Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesellschaft, Inns- 
pruck Branch, Innsbruck, Museumstrasse 20; 

Oesterreichische Laenderbank Aktiengesellschaft, 
Bregenz Branch, Bregenz, Kornmarktplatz 2; 


Oesterreichisches Credit-Institut, Aktiengesellschaft, 
Vienna, I., Herrengasse 12; 

Oesterreichisches Credit-Institut, Aktiengesellschaft, 
Graz Branch, Graz, Hauptplatz 16; 

Oesterreichisches Credit-Institut, Aktiengesellschaft, 
Linz Branch, Linz, Landstrasse 55; 

Oesterreichisches Credit-Institut, Aktiengesellschaft, 


Innsbruck Branch, Innsbruck, Erlerstrasse 18. 


In accordance with #3 Securities Validation Law, 
Oesterreichische Kontrollbank Aktiengesellschaft, Vienna, 
1, Am Hof 4, is appointed as examining office. 

As far as called-up securities represent compensation 
claims according to the First Nationalization Compensa- 
tion Law, the declaration of such securities in the securi- 
ties validation precedure will also be considered as 
registration of the compensation claims (#5 (2) First 
Nationalization Compensation Law). 


Vienna, December 2, 1954 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the Federal Ministry of Finance according to #1 (1) 
of the Securities Validation Law of July 7, 1954, Federal 
Gazette No. 188, and #5 of the First Nationalization 
Compensation Law of July 7, 1954, Federal Gazette No. 
189, concerning the calling-up of certain types of securi- 
ties. 


In accordance with #1 (1) of the Securities Validation 
Law and #5 (1) of the First Nationalization Compensa- 
tion Law, the Federal Ministry of Finance herewith 
announces that the following types of securities are 
called up for validation: 


All securities (shares) representing interests in the 
following nationalized corporations: 


1. Oesterreichische-Alpine Montangesellschaft; that is, 
Vereinigte Oesterreichische Eisen- und Stahlwerke 
Aktiengesellschaft, Linz (former name: Reichswerke 
Aktiengesellschaft Alpine Montanbetriebe “Hermann 
Goering,’ Linz; previously: Alpine Montan Aktiengesell- 
schaft “Hermann Goering” Linz, Linz) ; 

2. Graz-Koeflacher Eisenbahn- und Bergbaugesellschaft, 
Graz (former name: Steirische Bergbau- und Kisenbahn- 
Aktiengesellschaft der Reichswerke “Hermann Goering,” 
Leoben) ; 

3. Steirische Gusstahlwerke Aktiengesellschaft, Wien; 

4. Kaerntnerische Eisen- und Stahlwerks-Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Ferlach-Wien ; 

5. Eisenwerke Aktiengesellschaft Krieglach, Krieglach ; 

6. Wolfsegg- Treunthaler Kohlenwerks - Aktiengesell- 
schaft, Linz; 

7. Steirische 
Wien; 

8. Die Lankowitzer Kohlen-Compagnie, Leoben. 


Kohlenbergwerke  Aktiengesellschaft, 


The declaration term is 6 months, beginning on the day 
this announcement is published and ending on June 4, 
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1955. If the declaration is not filed within the term or not 
in compliance with the provisions of the Securities Valida- 
tion Law, the called-up securities will become invalid at 
the end of the term and the claims represented by these 
securities will be forfeited (#17 (1) Securities Valida- 
tion Law). 

In accordance with #3 of the Securities Validation 
Law, the following banks are appointed as registering 
offices for the called-up securities : 


[See list of banks in November 20 announcement, above.] 


In accordance with #3 Securities Validation Law, Oes- 
terreichische Kontrollbank Aktiengesellschaft, Vienna, I., 
Am Hof 4, is appointed as examining office. 

As far as called-up securities represent compensation 
claims according to the First Nationalization Compensa- 
tion Law, the declaration of such securities in the secu- 
rities validation procedure will also be considered as 
registration of the compensation claims (#5 (2) First 
Nationalization Compensation Law). 


Semiannual Report of Eximbank 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on January 10 that, during the 6 months 
ended December 31, 1954, it had made new loan 
commitments in the amount of $289 million for the 
purpose of promoting the foreign trade of the 
United States and, in addition, allocated $14 mil- 
lion under credits previously authorized. In- 
cluded in the new credits were nine individual 
exporter credit lines authorized in November and 
December totaling $21.5 million. For the calen- 
dar year 1954 the bank’s new credit commitments 
amounted to $366 million. 

In this same 6-month period the bank disbursed 
$135.3 million under loan authorizations and col- 
lected $130.7 million in principal payments on 
loans. Disbursements for the calendar year 1954 
totaled $276 million, and principal payments on 
all loans amounted to $343 million. 

For the calendar year the total revenue of the 
bank from interest on loans amounted to $86.7 mil- 
lion, of which $27.1 million was paid as interest on 
funds borrowed from the U.S. Treasury and $1.1 
million was expended for operating expenses. De- 
duction of all expenses from gross revenue left net 
earnings for the calendar year of $58.5 million, of 
which $29.6 million was earned during the final 6 
months. 

In June a payment of a $22.5 million dividend 
to the Treasury of the United States was approved 
representing 214 percent on the $1 billion of capi- 
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tal stock of the bank, all of which is held by the 
Treasury. This dividend was paid out of the net 
earnings during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. The bank’s undivided profits for the 6 
months ended December 31, 1954, together with 
the accumulated reserve for possible contingen- 
cies, aggregate $360.1 million. 

The credits authorized during the 6 months 
ended December 31, 1954, increased the total of 
credits authorized by the bank from the time of 
its establishment in February 1934 to $6.9 billion. 
As of December 31, 1954, the total amount dis- 
bursed under such authorizations was $4.8 billion, 
of which $2.1 billion has been repaid. 

On December 31, 1954, 291 loans were outstand- 
ing in 49 countries. The total of the loans out- 
standing was $2.8 billion and the portion author- 
ized but not yet disbursed was $601 million. Public 
Law 570, 83d Congress, approved August 9, 1954, 
increased the lending authority of the bank by 
$500 million to a total of $5 billion, which is the 
amount that may be outstanding in loan commit- 
ments at any one time. The uncommitted lending 
authority of the bank stood at $1.6 billion at the 
year end. 

In addition to the operations with its own funds, 
the Export-Import Bank as agent for the Foreign 
Operations Administration paid $35.2 million to 
the U.S. Treasury during the current calendar 
year from collections made on approximately $1.5 
billion in loans to 17 countries, made under the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954 and prior legislation. 

Since October 12, 1954, the management of the 
bank has been conducted under a Board of Direc- 
tors in accordance with the provisions of Public 
Law 570, which superseded Reorganization Plan 
No. 5 of 1953.1. Maj. Gen. Glen E. Edgerton is 
President and Chairman of the Board, Lynn U. 
Stambaugh is First Vice President and Vice Chair- 
man, and the other members of the Board are 
Hawthorne Arey, Vance Brand, and George A. 
Blowers. 


Eximbank Loan to Liberia 
for Highway Construction 


The Export-Import Bank of Washington an- 
nounced on January 20 the authorization of a line 
of credit of $15 million in favor of the Republic 


*¥or background, see BULLETIN of July 13, 1953, p. 49, 
and June 28, 1954, p. 991. 
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of Liberia to assist that country in solving im- 
portant transportation problems. Specific proj- 
ects for the several items of highway construction 
to which the credit is to be applied will be sub- 
mitted to the bank for its approval before dis- 
bursements are called for. 

With the financial assistance that this credit will 
provide, Liberia will be enabled to carry forward 
its highway construction program, which contem- 
plates opening up not only the rich agricultural 
area of the Western Province but also the Central 
and Eastern Provinces, which also have excellent 
agricultural possibilities as well as large timber 
resources. The proposed construction when com- 
pleted will connect the Central and Eastern 
Provinces with the now existing principal roads 
and will give all three provinces road connections 
to the principal port of Monrovia. 

It is expected that this credit will be of great 
benefit in the development of Liberia and should 
contribute substantially to its production capacity 
and to an increase in the exports of palm oil, 
rubber, lumber, coffee, and cocoa. 

The credit will bear interest at 434 percent and 
will be repayable in 20 years, including a grace 
period of approximately 3 years. 
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Current Legislation on Foreign Policy: 
83d Congress, 2d Session 


Investigation of Communist Takeover and Occupation of 
Poland, Lithuania, and Slovakia. Sixth Interim Report 
of Hearings before the Subcommittee on Poland, Lithu- 
ania, and Slovakia of the House Select Committee on 
Communist Aggression under Authority of H. Res. 346 
and H. Res. 488. Wilkes-Barre, Pa., September 30 and 
October 1, 1954; Milwaukee, Wis., October 21-22, 1954. 
214 pp. 

Communist Propaganda. Hearing before the Subcommit- 
tee To Investigate the Administration of the Internal 
Security Act and Other Internal Security Laws of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary. Part III, October 
14, 1954. 31 pp. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty and the 
Protocol Thereto. S. Exec. K. November 10, 1954. 


13 pp. 

The Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty. Hearing 
before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations o2 
Executive K, 83d Congress, 2d Session. Part 1, Novem- 
ber 11, 1954. 38 pp. 

Budgetary and Financial Problems of the United Natious. 
Staff Study No. 6 of the Subcommittee on the United 
Nations Charter of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Committee Print. December 1954. 33 pp. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND CONFERENCES 








Calendar of Meetings‘ 
Adjourned during January 1955 


6th Mexican Book Fair . . sae wee « Mlexieoi@ity? « . 6. 6+ 20 Novi Stianaz 
Inter-American Seminar on Secondary ‘Education . Pic Santiago ......... Dec. 29-Jan. 29 
U.N. Ecosoc Subcommission on Prevention of Discrimination and New York Scie oy Ye. tee) rey ee ene 
Protection of Minorities. 
U.N. Ecare Subcommittee on Trade: Ist Session . Hong Kong. ....... Jan. 6-12 
U.N. Advisory Committee Concerning the International Conference New York ....... . Jan. 17-28 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy. 
U.N. Ecare Inland Transport Committee: 4th Session... . . BANGEOK:. 65 is Ss eae CSE 
Consultative Committee on Rice: 9th Meeting. . . so (Singapore... «.s 2. + Jane27 Ob day) 
International Rubber Study Group: Management Committee . . London ......... Jan. 28-31 


In Session as of January 31, 1955 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: Standing Committee on Petitions .. New York ........ Jan.10- 


Wuo Standing Committee on Administration and Finance. . . . Geneva ......... Jan. 10 
U.N. Ecosoc Commission cx International Commodity Trade: Ist New York ........ Jan. 17- 
Session. 
Wuo Executive Board: 15th Meeting. . po med wow tet AONE, oa <6 eS oe 
Icao Air Navigation Commission: 18th Session: ....... Montreal ........ Jan. 25- 
Icao Council: 24th Session . Mee a See le we wwe. AAORORORES 3 Sa ek & « ee 
U.N. Trusteeship Council: 15th Session. ........... NewYork ........ Jan. 25- 
Icao Air Transport Committee: 24th Session ........ . Montreal ........ # «Jan. 26- 


Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1955 


Wmo Regional Association for Asia: Ist Session . ....... #NewDelhi........ = 4Feb.2- 
10th Pan American Child Congress . . ode es 6) oo. OR CIG Gs ce e. 2-, R= 
Ito Chemical Industries Committee: 4th Session . . Geneva ......... Feb. 7 
U.N. Ecosoc Transport and Communications Commission: 7th New York ........ Feb.7- 
Session. 
U.N. Cartographic Conference for Asia and the Far East . ... Dehra Dun........ = Feb. 15- 
Garr Tariff Negotiations With Japan. . Geneva . oo scin Seki CCRT Se 
Pan American Highway Congress: Permanent Executive Committee Mexico City at ce erie ie Set or” 
Wuo International Conference for the 7th Revision of the Inter- Paris. .......... Feb. 21- 
national Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death. 
Ito Governing Body: 128th Session . nie ev ty) RB OVE sere SO eS on VERSE 
UN Disarmament Commission: Subcommittee of Five ..... London .......... Feb. 21- 
Manila Pact Foreign Ministers Meeting ........... Bangkok......... + 4=Feb. 23- 
3d Pakistan International Industries Fair . BRaraeht 2 we ew oh  |«|~6 Mare 
International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU): "Quarterly Washington. ....... # # £=Mar. 7 
Meeting of the Bureau. 
Ito Asian Advisory Committee: 6th Meeting ......... Geneva ......... = £4Mar.7- 
Unicer Executive Board and Program Committee . ...... New York ........ = £xMar.7- 
12th Textile Conference and Industrial Exhibition . ...... Caleutta......... Mar. & 
U.N. Ecosoc Population Commission: 8th Session . ...... New York ........ = £4Mar. 14- 
U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Status of Women: 9th Session. . . NewYork ........ Mar. 14— 
U.N. Ecare Committee on Industry and Trade: 7th Session. . . Tokyo .......... £=Mar. 15- 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe: 10th Session. . .... Geneva ......... £4Mar. 15- 
Inter-American Conference on Social one 5th Session ... Caracas ........ =. #£=Mar. 16—- 
Unesco: Executive Board. . LO en ero 
wn Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: 11th OG OSs, S5Or ore we . Mar. 28- 
ession. 
U.N. Economic and Social Council: 19th Session. . . . .... New York ........ = £4Mar. 20 
International Spring Fair . > 2 treet: ck aos % Me 
U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Human Rights: lith Session. . . . Geneva ......... Mar. 31- 





1 Prepared in the Office of International Conferences, Jan. 21, 1955. Asterisks indicate tentative dates and places. 
Following is a list of abbreviations: U.N., United Nations; Ecosoc, Economic and Social Council; Ecarre, Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East; WHo, World Health Organization; Icao, International Civil Av iation Organization; 
Woo, World Meteorological’ Organization; ILo, International Labor Organization; Gatt, General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trace; Icsu, International Council of Scientific Unions; Unicer, United Nations Children’s Fund; Unesco, United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization; IceM, Intergov ernmental Committee for European Migration; 
Nato, North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 
Scheduled February 1-April 30, 1955— Continued 


International Union of Biological Sciences: 12th General send 


Woo Executive Committee: 6th Session : 
World Meteorological Organization: 2d Session 


U.N. Trusteeship Council, Committee on Information from Non- 


Self-Governing Territories: 6th Session. 


Lyon International Fair 


U.N. International Technical ( Conference on the Conserv ation of the 


Living Resources of the Sea. 
U.N. Ecosoc Commission on Narcotic Drugs: 
Icao Legal Committee: Negotiability Subcommittee 
IcEM Executive Committee: 2d Session 
7th International Trade Fair 


Icao Meeting of Medical Experts on Hearing and Visual Require- 


ments. 
Ito Petroleum Committee: 5th Session 
Icem Council: 2d Session 


Inter-American Indian Institute: Meeting of Gove erning ‘Board. 


International Conference on Marine Biology 


U.N. High Commissioner’s Advisory Committee on "Refugees: 6th 


Session. . 
Nato: Ministerial Meeting of the Council . 


10th Session 





Rome Apr. 12- 
Geneva Apr. 12- 
Geneva Apr. 14- 
New York Apr. 15- 
Lyon Apr. 16- 
Rome Apr. 18- 
New York ........ pr. 72- 
BATS. . eo ew se) 6p 
GeRRVA. . 2.5.36 ss Spr. Ze 
BRPRO 4c ke we se s)|6APE BH 
POM. 26k te es ss) 6 RE R 
Waratas ..5.4..:%.... ApreZ- 
Geneva. . ka a 8 Re 
Mexico City. -« . April 
ROMC . 4.65 6 «ss oy pra 
Geneva. April* 
Paris* . April* 





Objectives of Conference on 
Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy 
Statement by Isidor I. Rabi* 


U.S./U.N. press release 2105 dated January 21 


At the January 17 meeting of this committee, I 
made a statement concerning the nature and pur- 
pose of the projected international technical 
conference. It is reported in the summary record 
as follows: 


Mr. Rabi (United States of America) emphasized that 
the Conference should confine itself to technical matters 
connected with the peaceful uses of atomic energy and 
exclude everything with a political tinge. It should be 
on a very broad scale and should deal both with atomic 
power and with the use of atomic materials in agriculture, 
biology and medicine, all of which should be given equal 
weight. In addition, the Conference should discuss the 
fundamental science on which the peaceful use of atomic 
energy was based. 


I have now been informed that the Moscow 
radio to the Far East, on January 19, broadcast a 
dispatch from New York by the Soviet news 
agency TASS. This report included purported 
information on statements made in the January 18 


*Made on Jan. 21 before the Advisory Committee for 
the International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomie Energy. Dr. Rabi is the U.S. representative on 
the Advisory Committee, which began closed sessions at 
U.N. Headquarters on Jan. 17. The Committee made no 
objection to release of his statement. 

Dr. Rabi, winner of the Nobel Prize in Physics for 1944, 
is chairman of the General Advisory Committee to the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 
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session of this committee by the Soviet represent- 
ative and other representatives, and also included 
political interpretations of these statements from 
the point of view represented by TASS. Among 
the statements referred to was my own statement 
of January 17 which I mentioned a moment ago. 
Furthermore, this dispatch put upon my statement 
a political interpretation. 

I have learned further that this same TASS dis- 
patch, or one essentially the same, was published 
on January 20 in all major Moscow newspapers. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel obliged to state that wide 
publication of this TASS dispatch introduces a 
most unfortunate overtone of unilateral political 
propaganda into our deliberations. 

As to the statement I made, which the organs of 
publicity in Moscow have interpreted to their own 
liking, I continue to maintain what I said. The 
conference which it is our duty to help prepare 
has a clear mission given to it by the General As- 
sembly. That mission is stated in part B, para- 
graph 2 of the Assembly Resolution 230 of 
6 December * as follows: 

. to explore means of developing the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy through international co-operation and, 
in particular, to study the development of atomic power 
and to consider other technical areas—such as biology, 
medicine, radiation protection ; and fundamental science— 


in which international co-operation might most effectively 
be accomplished. . . 


That is a purely scientific assignment, whose 


successful achievement will move us a long step 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 18, 1954, p. 919. 
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toward the goal which President Eisenhower had 
in mind in his original proposal and which the 
General Assembly has unanimously endorsed. As 
has been stated repeatedly by representatives of 
my Government and other governments, this en- 
terprise has no direct connection whatever with 
problems of control of armaments or any other 
question with which the Moscow dispatch attempts 
to connect it. 

The problem of control of armaments is an 
important one. As we all know, the United States 
Government and other governments represented 
at this table have devoted much time and study 
to this question and have made important pro- 
posals in this field. These proposals have been 
put forward in other forums appropriate to this 
subject. They are entirely outside the terms of 
reference of this committee. 

More basically, it is the conviction of the United 
States delegate that to interject into the technical 
conference political questions and political con- 
troversies of any sort would be to seal the doom 
of the conference. 

Permit me to express the hope that all delega- 
tions will hereafter devote their sole attention 
to the task before us. That task is outside of 
and above all political controversy. It is an 
essential part of an enterprise by which, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said, it is our hope “to find a 
way by which the miraculous inventiveness of man 
shall not be dedicated to his death, but consecrated 
to his life.” 

In view of the circumstances, I request that 
this statement be made public. 


U.S. Participation in Meetings 
of Disarmament Subcommittee 
Press release 43 dated January 25 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., Perma- 
nent Representative of the United States to the 
United Nations, will represent the United States 
at the forthcoming meetings of the Subcommittee 
of Five of the U.N. Disarmament Commission. 
It is expected that these meetings will commence 
in London the latter part of February. Ambas- 
sador James J. Wadsworth, Deputy Representa- 
tive to the United Nations, will serve as the deputy 
representative at these meetings. 

The U.N. Disarmament Commission was estab- 
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lished by the General Assembly in 1952 and is 
concerned with preparing proposals on all aspects 
of the regulation of armed forces and armaments, 
including nuclear weapons. The Commission is 
composed of the 11 members of the U.N. Security 
Council and Canada. In 1953, on recommenda- 
tion of the General Assembly, the Disarmament 
Commission set up a Subcommittee of Five— 
Canada, France, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and the U.S.S.R.—to seek in private an 
acceptable solution of the disarmament problem. 
This subcommittee met last year in London ? and 
has now been reconvened to continue its efforts. 


Implementation of Agreement 
on Territory of Trieste 


Following is the text of a letter dated January 
17 from the observer of Italy to the United Nations 
and the U.K., U.S., and Yugoslav representatives 
to the United Nations, addressed to the president 
of the Security Council. 


U.N. doc. 8/3351 dated January 19 


We have the honour to refer to the letter sent on 
behalf of our Governments to the President of the 
Security Council on October 5, 1954, concerning 
practical arrangements for the Free Territory of 
Trieste.* Enclosed with that communication was 
the text of the Memorandum of Understanding 
initialled at London on that date by representa- 
tives of Italy, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, the United States 
of America and the Federal People’s Republic of 
Yugoslavia,’ together with its annexes, including 
a map illustrating the boundary adjustments 
which were to be carried out prior to termination 
of United States-United Kingdom and Yugoslav 
Military Government in Zones A and B of the 
Territory. In the letter referred to above, it was 
indicated that a further report would be made at 
a later date. 

We now desire to report for the information of 
the members of the Security Council that the nec- 
essary steps have been taken to carry out the 


* BULLETIN of Dec. 14, 1953, p. 838. 

? For the subcommittee’s report on the London meetings, 
see ibid., Aug. 2, 1954, p. 177. 

7 U.N. doc. 8/3301. 

* BULLETIN of Oct. 18, 1954, p. 555. 
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arrangements provided for in the Memorandum 
of Understanding. The preliminary demarcation 
of the boundary with the agreed adjustments was 
carried out as planned by representatives of the 
Allied Military Government and the Yugoslav 
Military Government. On October 26, 1954, the 
United States-United Kingdom Military Govern- 
ment was terminated in Zone A, and the small 
remaining military contingents of both countries 
were withdrawn. On the same day administration 
of the area as newly demarcated was relinquished 
to the Government of Italy, which has instituted 
civilian government under a Commissioner Gen- 
eral (“Commisario Generale”). The Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia has similarly 
replaced military with civilian administration in 
the area which it administers. 

The Italian and Yugoslav Governments have 
appointed a Boundary Commission, which is ef- 
fecting a more precise demarcation of the bound- 
ary in accordance with the Memorandum of 
Understanding. Negotiations are already under 
way between the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments regarding an agreement to regulate local 
border traffic. 

That all of the foregoing steps have been car- 
ried out in the Territory of Trieste in an orderly 
fashion is a tribute to the patience, understanding 
and co-operation of all elements of the population 
of the areas concerned. 

Accept, Excellency, etc. 

GasToneE GuIport1 

Observer of Italy to the United Nations 
Sir Pierson Dixon 

Representative of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
to the United Nations 

Henry Casor Lopes, Jr. 
Representative of the United States of 
America to the United Nations 

Joza J. BrILEs 

Representative of the Federal People’s 
Republic of Yugoslavia to the United 
Nations 
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Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography' 


General Assembly 


Admission of New Members to the United Nations. (a) 
Report of the Committee of Good Offices. Letter 
dated 23 August 1954 from the Federal Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Austria addressed to the Secre- 
tary-General. A/AC.76/2, September 27, 1954. 1 p. 
mimeo. 

Information from Non-self-governing Territories: Sum- 
mary and Analysis of Information Transmitted 
Under Article 73 e of the Charter. Report of the 
Secretary-General. Summary of information trans- 
mitted by the Government of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. A/2657/ 
Add.4, September 28, 1954. 35 pp. mimeo. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the Ninth Regular session: Item proposed 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Viola- 
tion of the Freedom of Navigation in the Area of the 
China Seas. Letter dated 30 September 1954 from 
the Chairman of the Delegation of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, addressed to the Presi- 
dent of the General Assembly. A/2741, September 
30, 1954. 2 pp. mimeo. 

Human Rights Day. Report by the Secretary-General on 
Activities Celebrating the Fifth Anniversary (10 
December 1953) of the Proclamation of the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights, submitted by the 
Secretary-General pursuant to resolution 423 (V) of 
4 December 1950. A/INF/61, 1 October 1954, 20 
pp. mimeo. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the Ninth Regular session: Item proposed 
by Czechoslovakia. Prohibition of Propaganda in 
Favour of a New War. Letter dated 5 October 1954 
from the Chairman of the Delegation of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic, addressed to the President of the 
General Assembly. A/2744, October 5, 1954. 4 pp. 
mimeo. 

Budget Estimates for the Financial Year 1955. Revised 
Estimates for Sections 3 and 18. (Report by the 
Secretary-General). A/C.5/582, October 12, 1954. 5 
pp. mimeo. 

Request for the Inclusion of an Additional Item in the 
Agenda of the Ninth Regular Session: Item proposed 
by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Acts of 
Aggression Against the People’s Republic of China 
and Responsibility of the United States Navy for those 
Acts. Letter dated 15 October 1954 from the Chair- 
man of the Delegation of the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics, addressed to the President of the 
General Assembly. A/2756, October 15, 1954. 3 pp. 
mimeo. 


* Printed materials may be secured in the United States 
from the International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 
Other materials (mimeographed or processed documents) 
may be consulted at certain designated libraries in the 
United States. 
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Agreement With Panama Concerning Panama Canal 


Press release 41 dated January 25 


Representatives of the United States and the 
Republic of Panama signed today a Treaty of 
Mutual Understanding and Cooperation and 
Memorandum of Understandings Reached con- 
cerning relations between the two countries aris- 
ing from the construction, operation, maintenance, 
and protection of the Panama Canal by the United 
States in accordance with existing treaties. The 
signing of these two instruments results from ne- 
gotiations between the two countries which com- 
menced in September 1953. 

The two instruments were signed in Panama 
City by Foreign Minister Octavio Fabrega for 
Panama and by Ambassador Selden Chapin for 
the United States. 

The principal provisions of these agreements 
are the following: The annuity will be increased 
from $430,000 to $1,930,000; Panama will be able 
to levy income tax on employees of Canal Zone 
agencies who are Panamanian citizens and others 
who are not U.S. citizens and who reside in terri- 
tory under the jurisdiction of Panama; transfer 
to Panama of certain lands, with improvements, 
in territory under Panamanian jurisdiction, previ- 
ously acquired for Canal purposes, including Pai- 
tilla Point and the Panama Railroad yard and 
the station in Panama City and the gradual turn- 
over of the New Cristobal, Colon Beach, and Fort 
de Lesseps area in Colén; alterations in the bound- 
ary between the city of Colén and the Canal Zone; 
restriction of commissary and import privileges 
of non-U.S. citizen employees of Canal Zone agen- 
cies who do not reside in the Zone; abrogation of 
the U.S. treaty monopoly with respect to the con- 
struction of trans-Isthmian railroads and high- 
ways; abrogation of the U.S. treaty right to pre- 
scribe and enforce sanitary measures in the cities 
of Panama and Colén; the U.S. Congress will be 
requested to enact legislation authorizing the es- 
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tablishment of a single basic wage scale for all 
U.S. and Panamanian employees of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment in the Canal Zone and providing for 
uniform application of the Civil Service Retire- 
ment Act to citizens of Panama employed by the 
U.S. Government in the Canal Zone; the United 
States agrees to put into effect certain administra- 
tive practices designed to enable the Panamanian 
economy to obtain an increased share in the busi- 
ness of supplying the Canal Zone market includ- 
ing the withdrawal, as of December 31, 1956, of 
U.S. agencies from the business of selling supplies 
(except fuel and lubricants) to non-U.S. Govern- 
ment owned or operated ships and the termination, 
under certain conditions, of manufacturing and 
processing in the Canal Zone of goods for sale 
to or consumption by individuals; the U.S. Con- 
gress will be requested to authorize the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Canal at Balboa 
referred to in point 4 of the General Relations 
Agreement of 1942; Panama grants to the United 
States the right to use, for a period of 15 years 
without cost, a military training and maneuver 
area “n the province of Cocle; Panama waives 
certain treaty rights to enable the United States 
to restrict heavy vehicular traffic over a proposed 
new strategic highway within the Canal Zone; 
Panama waives certain rights acquired by treaty 
to free transportation on the Panama Railroad; 
Panama waives certain treaty provisions to enable 
the United States to extend limited post exchange 
privileges to friendly foreign military personnel 
visiting the Canal Zone under auspices of the 
United States; Panama agrees to lease to the 
United States, for a period of 99 years without 
cost save for a recited nominal consideration, two 
parcels of land contiguous to the U.S. Embassy 
residence in Panama City; and Panama agrees 
permanently to reserve as a park area certain land 
in front of the U.S. Embassy office building in 
Panama City. 
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TEXT OF TREATY 


Treaty of Mutual Understanding and Cooperation 
Between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama 


The President of the United States of America and the 
President of the Republic of Panama, desirous of con- 
cluding a treaty further to demonstrate the mutual under- 
Standing and cooperation of the two countries and to 
strengthen the bonds of understanding and friendship 
between their respective peoples, have appointed for that 
purpose as their respective Plenipotentiaries : 


The President of the United States of America: 


Selden Chapin, Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Panama, 


The President of the Republic of Panama: 


Octavio Fabrega, Minister of Foreign Relations of the 
Republic of Panama, 


who, having communicated to one another their respec- 
tive full powers, found in g and due form, and recog- 
nizing that neither the provisions of the Convention 
signed November 18, 1903, nor the General Treaty signed 
March 2, 1936, nor the present Treaty, may be modified 
except by mutual consent, agree upon the following 
Articles: 


ARTICLE I 


Beginning with the first annuity payable after the ex- 
change of ratifications of the present Treaty, the payments 
under Article XIV of the Convention for the Construction 
of a Ship Canal between the United States of America 
and the Republic of Panama, signed November 18, 1903, 
as amended by Article VII of the General Treaty of 
Friendship and Cooperation, signed March 2, 1936, shall 
be One Million Nine Hundred Thirty Thousand and no/100 
Balboas (B/1,930,000) as defined by the agreement em- 
bodied in the exchange of notes of March 2, 1936, between 
the Secretary of State of the United States of America 
and the Members of the Panamanian Treaty Commission. 
The United States of America may discharge its obliga- 
tion with respect to any such payment in any coin or 
currency, provided the amount so paid is the equivalent of 
One Million Nine Hundred Thirty Thousand and no/100 
Balboas (B/1,930,000) as so defined. 

On the date of the first payment under the present 
Treaty, the provisions of this Article shall supersede the 
provisions of Article VII of the General Treaty signed 
March 2, 1936. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of this Article, the High 
Contracting Parties recognize the absence of any obliga- 
tion on the part of either Party to alter the amount of 
the annuity. 


ARTICLE II 


(1) Notwithstanding the provisions of Article X of 
the Convention signed November 18, 1903, between the 
United States of America and the Republic of Panama, 
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the United States of America agrees that the Republic 
of Panama may, subject to the provisions of paragraphs 
(2) and (38) of this Article, impose taxes upon the in- 
come (including income from sources within the Canal 
Zone) of all persons who are employed in the service of 
the Canal, the railroad, or auxiliary works, whether 
resident within or outside the Canal Zone, except: 


(a) members of the Armed Forces of the United States 
of America, 

(b) citizens of the United States of America, including 
those who have dual nationality, and 


(c) other individuals who are not citizens of the Re- 
public of Panama and who reside within the Canal 
Zone. 


(2) It is understood that any tax levied pursuant to 
paragraph (1) of this Article shall be imposed on a 
non-discriminatory basis and shall in no case be imposed 
at a rate higher or more burdensome than that applicable 
to income of citizens of the Republic of Panama generally. 

(3) The Republic of Panama agrees not to impose 
taxes on pensions, annuities, relief payments, or other 
similar payments, or payments by way of compensation 
for injuries or death occurring in connection with, or 
incident to, service on the Canal, the railroad, or auxil- 
iary works paid to or for the benefit of members of the 
Armed Forces or citizens of the United States of America 
or the lawful beneficiaries of such members or citizens 
who reside in territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic of Panama. 

The provisions of this Article shall be operative for 
the taxable years beginning on or after the first day of 
January following the year in which the present Treaty 
enters into force. 


ARTICLE III 


Subject to the provisions of the succeeding paragraphs 
of this Article, the United States of America agrees that 
the monopoly granted in perpetuity by the Republic of 
Panama to the United States for the construction, main- 
tenance and operation of any system of communication 
by means of canal or railroad across its territory be 
tween the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, by 
Article V of the Convention signed November 18, 1903, 
shall be abrogated as of the effective date of this Treaty 
in so far as it pertains to the construction, maintenance 
and operation of any system of trans-Isthmian communi- 
cation by railroad within the territory under the juris- 
diction of the Republic of Panama. 

Subject to the provisions of the succeeding paragraphs 
of this Article, the United States further agrees that the 
exclusive right to establish roads across the Isthmus of 
Panama acquired by the United States as a result of a 
concessionary contract granted to tha Panama Railroad 
Company shall be abrogated as of the date of the entry 
into force of this Treaty, in so far as the right pertains to 
the establishment of roads within the territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Panama. 

In view of the vital interest of both countries in the 
effective protection of the Canal, the High Contracting 
Parties further agree that such abrogation is subject to 
the understanding that no system of inter-oceanic com- 
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munication within the territory under the jurisdiction of 
the Republic of Panama by means of railroad or highway 
may be financed, constructed, maintained, or operated 
directly or indirectly by a third country or nationals 
thereof, unless in the opinion of both High Contracting 
Parties such financing, construction, maintenance, or op- 
eration would not affect the security of the Canal. 

The High Contracting Parties also agree that such 
abrogation as is contemplated by this Article shall in no 
wise affect the maintenance and operation of the present 
Panama Railroad in the Canal Zone and in territory sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Republic of Panama. 


ARTICLE IV 


The second paragraph of Article VII of the Convention 
signed November 18, 1903, having to do with the issuance 
of, compliance with, and enforcement of, sanitary ordi- 
nances in the Cities of Panama and Col6én, shall be abro- 
gated in its entirety as of the date of entry into force of 


this Treaty. 
ARTICLE V 


The United States of America agrees that, subject to the 
enactment of legislation by the Congress, there shall be 
conveyed to the Republic of Panama free of cost ali the 
right, title and interest held by the United States of 
America or its agencies in and to certain lands and im- 
provements in territory under the jurisdiction of the 
Republic of Panama when and as determined by the 
United States to be no longer needed for the operation, 
maintenance, sanitation or protection of the Panama 
Canal or of its auxiliary works, or for other authorized 
purposes of the United States in the Republic of Panama. 
The lands and improvements referred to in the preceding 
sentence and the determinations by the United States of 
America respecting the same, subject to the enactment of 
legislation by the Congress, are designated and set forth 
in Item 2 of the Memorandum of Understandings Reached 
which bears the same date as this Treaty. The United 
States of America also agrees that, subject to the enact- 
ment of legislation by the Congress, there shall be con- 
veyed to the Republic of Panama free of cost all its right, 
title and interest to the land and improvements in the 
area known as PAITILLA POINT and that effective with 
such conveyance the United States of America shall re- 
linquish all the rights, power and authority granted to it 
in such area under the Convention signed November 18, 
1903. The Republic of Panama agrees to save the Govern- 
ment of the United States harmless from any and all 
claims which may arise incident to the conveyance of the 
area known as PAITILLA POINT to the Republic of 
Panama. 

ARTICLE VI 


Article V of the Boundary Convention, signed September 
2, 1914, between the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama, shal). be replaced by the following 
provisions : 


“It is agreed that the permanent boundary line between 
the City of Colén (including the Harbor of Col6én, as 
defined in Article VI of the Boundary Convention of 1914, 
and other waters adjacent to the shores of Col6én) and the 
Canal Zone shall be as follows: 
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Beginning at an unmarked point called “E”, located on 
the northeasterly boundary of the Colén Corridor (at its 
Colén extremity), the geodetic position of which, referred 
to the Panamaé-Colén datum of the Canal Zone triangula- 
tion system, is in latitude 9°21’ N. plus 0.00 feet (0.000 
meters) and longitude 79°54’ W. plus 356.09 feet (108.536 
meters). 

Thence from said initial point by metes and bounds: 


Due East, 2662.83 feet (811.632 meters), along North 
latitude 9°21’ plus 0.00 feet (0.000 meters), to an un- 
marked point in Folks River, called “F’’, located at 
longitude 79°53’ W. plus 3700.00 feet (1127.762 meters) ; 

N. 36°36’30’’ E., 2616.00 feet (797.358 meters), to an 
unmarked point in Manzanillo Bay, called “G” ; 

N. 22°41’30’’ W., 1192.00 feet (363.322 meters), to an 
unmarked point in Manzanillo Bay, called “H”; 

N. 56°49’00’’ W., 777.00 feet (236.880 meters), to an 
unmarked point in Manzanillo Bay, called “TI” ; 

N. 29°51’00’’ W., 2793.00 feet (851.308 meters), to an 
unmarked point in Manzanillo Bay, called “J” ; 

N. 50°56’00’’ W., 3292.00 feet (1003.404 meters), to an 
unmarked point in Limon Bay, called “K” ; 

S. 56°06’11’’ W., 4258.85 feet (1298.100 meters), to an 
unmarked point in Limon Bay, called “L’’, which is located 
on the northerly boundary of the Harbor of Coldén. 

Thence following the boundary of the Harbor of Col6én, 
as described in Article VI of the Boundary Convention 
signed September 2, 1914, to monument “D’”, as follows: 

N. 78°30’30’’ W., 2104.73 feet (641.523 meters), on a line 
to the light house on Toro Point, to an unmarked point in 
Limon Bay, called “M”, located 330 meters or 1082.67 feet 
easterly and at right angles from the centerline of the 
Panama Canal; 

S. 00°14’50’’ W., 3074.46 feet (937.097 meters), parallel 
to and 330 meters or 1082.67 feet easterly from the center- 
line of the Panama Canal, to an unmarked point in Limon 
Bay, called “N”; 

S. 78°30’30’’ E., 3952.97 feet (1204.868 meters), to 
monument “D’”’, which is a concrete monument, located 
on the easterly shore of Limon Bay. 

Thence following the boundary between the City of 
Colén and the Canal Zone, as described in Article V of the 
Boundary Convention signed September 2, 1914, to monu- 
ment “B” as follows: 

S. 78°30’30’’ E., 258.65 feet (78.837 meters) through 
monuments Nos. 28 and 27 which are brass plugs in pave- 
ment, to monument “D” which is a concrete monument, 
the distances being 159.96 feet (48.756 meters), 28.26 feet 
(8.614 meters), and 70.43 feet (21.467 meters), succes- 
sively, from beginning of the course; 

N. 74°17'35’’ E., 533.60 feet (162.642 meters), along the 
centerline of Eleventh Street, through monuments Nos. 
26, 25, 24 and 23, which are brass plugs in the pavement, to 
“C”, which is an unmarked point beneath the clock 
pedestal on the centerline of Bolivar Avenue, the distances 
being 95.16 feet (29.005 meters), 91.02 feet (27.743 meters), 
166.71 feet (50.813 meters), 158.66 feet (48.360 meters) 
and 22.05 feet (6.721 meters), successively, from beginning 
of the course; 

S. 15°58’00’’ E., 965.59 feet (294.312 meters), along the 
centerline of Bolivar Avenue, through monuments Nos. 22, 
21, 20 and 19, which are brass plugs in the pavement, to 
monument ‘“B’’, which is a brass plug, the distances being 
14.35 feet (4.374 meters), 143.13 feet (43.626 meters), 
238.77 feet (72.777 meters), 326.77 feet (99.600 meters) 
and 242.57 feet (73.935 meters), successively from begin- 
ning of the course. (Monument “B” is the point of begin- 
ning referred to in Article I of the Convention between the 
United States of America and the Republic of Panama 
regarding the Col6én Corridor and certain other Corridors 
through the Canal Zone, signed at Panam& on May 24, 
1950. ) 

Thence following the boundary between the City of 
Colén and the Canal Zone, to monument “A”, as described 
in Article I of the Corridor Convention referred to in the 
next-preceding paragraph: 

S. 15°57'40’’ E., 117.10 feet (35.692 meters) along 
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the centerline of Bolivar Avenue to Monument No. A-8, 
which is a brass plug located at the intersection with the 
centerline of 14th Street projected westerly, in North 
latitude 9°21’ plus 1356.18 feet (413.364 meters) and West 
longitude 79°54’ plus 1862.57 feet (567.712 meters) ; 

N. 73°59'35’’ E., 172.12 feet (52.462 meters) along the 
centerline of 14th Street to Monument No. A-7, which is a 
brass plug located at the intersection with the line of the 
west curb of Boundary Street projected northerly in North 
latitude 9°21’ plus 1403.64 feet (427.830 meters) and West 
longitude 79°54’ plus 1697.12 feet (517.283 meters) ; 

Southerly along the westerly curb of Boundary Street 
and its prolongation to Monument No. A-4, which is a 
brass plug located at the intersection of two curves, in 
North latitude 9°21’ plus 833.47 feet (254.042 meters) and 
West longitude 79°54’ plus 980.94 feet (298.991 meters) 
(this last mentioned course passes through a curve to the 
left with a radius of 40.8 feet (12.436 meters) and the 
intersection of its tangents at point A-6 in North latitude 
9°21’ plus 1306.23 feet (398.140 meters) and West longi- 
tude 79°54’ plus 1669.37 feet (508.825 meters), and a 
curve to the right with a radius of 1522 feet (463.907 
meters) with the point of intersection of its tangents at 
point A-5 in North latitude 9°21’ plus 958.14 feet (292.042 
meters) and West longitude 79°54’ plus 1105.89 feet 
(337.076 meters) ) ; 

Through a curve to the left with a radius of 262.2 feet 
(79.919 meters) and the intersection of its tangents at 
point A-3 in North latitude 9°21’ plus 769.07 feet (234.413 
meters) and West longitude 79°54’ plus 955.43 feet 
(291.216 meters) ; a curve to the right with a radius of 
320.0 feet (97.536 meters) and the intersection of its 
tangents at point A-2 in North latitude 9°21’ plus 673.38 
feet (205.247 meters) and West longitude 79°54’ plus 
836.40 feet (254.935 meters) ; and a curve to the left with 
a radius of 2571.5 feet (783.795 meters) and the intersec- 
tion of its tangents at point A-1 in North latitude 9°21’ 
plus 302.15 feet (92.096 meters) and West longitude 79°54’ 
plus 680.96 feet (207.557 meters) to Monument No. “A”, 
which is a 114 inch brass plug located in the old sea wall, 
in North latitude 9°21’ plus 45.60 feet (13.899 meters) and 
West longitude 79°54’ plus 487.65 feet (148.636 meters) ; 

S. 21°34’50’’ W., 29.19 feet (8.897 meters), to an un- 
marked point called #1; 

Southeasterly, 23.26 feet (7.090 meters), along a curve 
to the left with a radius of 2596.48 feet (791.409 meters) 
(the chord of whicn bears S. 37°28'20’’ E., 23.26 feet 
(7.090 meters) to an unmarked point called #2, located 
on the southwesterly bou.dary of the Col6n Corridor at 
North latitude 9°21’ plus 0.000 feet (0.000 meters) ). 

The directions of the lines refer to the true meridian. 

The above described boundary is as shown on Panama 
Canal Company drawing No. 6117-22, entitled “Boundary 
Line Between the City of Colén and the Canal Zone”, 
scale 1 inch to 600 feet, dated December 23, 1954, prepared 
for the Canal Zone Government, attached as an annex 
hereto and forming a part hereof.” 


Article VIII of the General Treaty signed March 2, 1936, 
as amended by Article III of the Convention between the 
United States of America and the Republic of Panama 
regarding the Col6n Corridor and certain other corridors 
through the Canal Zone, signed May 24, 1950, is hereby 
modified by removing from the Colén, or westerly, end of 
the Colén Corridor the portion thereof lying north of 
North latitude 9°21’ and incorporating such portion within 
the boundary of the City of Col6n as described above. 

This Article shall become effective upon completion of 
the withdrawal by the United States of America from the 
sections of the city of Col6n known as New Cristobal, 
Col6n Beach and the de Lesseps Area, with the exception 
of the lots retained for consulate purposes, except that it 
shall in no case become effective prior to the exchange of 
the instruments of ratification of this Treaty and the 
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exchange of instruments of ratification of the Convention 
signed May 24, 1950, referred to in the preceding para- 
graph. 

ARTICLE VII 


The second paragraph of Article VII of the Boundary 
Convention signed September 2, 1914, between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Panama, shall be 
abrogated in its entirety as of the date of entry into force 
of the present Treaty. 

The landing pier situated in the small cove on the 
southerly side of Manzanillo Island, constructed pursuant 
to provisions contained in the second paragraph of Article 
VII of the Boundary Convention of 1914 between the two 
countries, shall become the property of the Government 
of the Republic of Panama as of the date of entry into 
force of the present Treaty. 


ARTICLE VIII 


(a) The Republic of Panama will reserve exclusively 
for the purpose of maneuvers and military training the 
area described in the maps (Nos. SGN-7-54 and SGN- 
8-54, each dated November 17, 1954) and accompanying 
descriptions prepared by the Comisién Catastral of the 
Republic of Panama, attached as the Annex hereto,’ and 
will permit the United States of America, without cost 
and free of all encumbrances, exclusively to utilize said 
area for the indicated purpose for a period of fifteen (15) 
years, subject to extension thereafter as agreed by the 
two Governments. This authorization includes the free 
access to, egress from, and movements within and over, 
said area. This utilization will not affect the sovereignty 
of the Republic of Panama, or the operation of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the Republic over the mentioned 
area. 

(b) The United States Armed Forces, the members 
thereof and their families actually residing with them, 
and United States nationals who, in an official capacity, 
are serving with or accompanying the Armed Forces of 
the United States and members of their families actually 
residing with them will be exempted within the said area 
from all taxation by the Republic of Panama or any of 
its political subdivisions. 

(c) Prior to the expiration of the period envisaged in 
this Article and within a reasonable time thereafter the 
United States shall have the right to remove from this 
training and maneuver area, or otherwise to dispose of, 
without limitation or restriction all structures, installa- 
tions, facilities, equipment and supplies brought into, or 
constructed or erected within this training and maneuver 
area by or on behalf of the United States. The Republic 
of Panama will not be required to reimburse the United 
States for any structures, installations, facilities, equip- 
ment and supplies not removed or otherwise disposed of 
as provided herein. 

(d) The United States shall be under no obligation to 
restore this training and maneuver area or the facilities 
and installations thereon to their original condition upon 
the termination of this Article, except for the landing strip 
which will be returned in at least as good condition as 





* Not printed. 
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that obtaining at the time of coming into effect of this 
Article. 

(e) The provisions of this Article shall in no manner 
terminate or modify the provisions concerning the holding 
of military maneuvers in the Republic of Panama estab- 
lished by the Notes ancillary to the General Treaty signed 
March 2, 1936, other than as provided herein for this 
training and maneuver area. 


ARTICLE IX 


The Republic of Panama hereby waives the right under 
Article XIX of the Convention signed November 18, 1903, 
to transportation by railway within the Zone, without 
paying charges of any kind, of persons in the service of 
the Republic of Panama, or of the police force charged 
with the preservation of public order outside of the Canal 
Zone, as well as of their baggage, munitions of war and 
supplies. 


ARTICLE X 


The High Contracting Parties agree that, in the event 
of the discontinuance of the Panama Railroad, and of the 
construction or completion by the United States of a 
strategic highway across the Isthmus lying wholly within 
the Canal Zone intended primarily for serving the opera- 
tion, maintenance, civil government, sanitation and pro- 
tection of the Panama Canal and Canal Zone, and not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary in Article VI of 
the Convention signed November 18, 1903, the United 
States of America may in its discretion either prohibit 
or restrict the use, by busses or trucks not. at the time 
engaged exclusively in the servicing of, or the transporta- 
tion of supplies to, installations, facilities or residents of 
the Canal Zone, of that portion of such highway which 
lies between Mount Hope, Canal Zone and the intersection 
of such highway with the Canal Zone section of the 
Trans-Isthmian Highway referred to in the Trans-Isth- 
mian Highway Convention between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Panama, signed March 2, 
1936. 


ARTICLE XI 


The Republic of Panama agrees, notwithstanding the 
provisions of Article III of the General Treaty signed 
March 2, 1936, that the United States of America may 
extend the privilege of purchasing at post exchanges small 
items of personal convenience and items necessary for 
professional use, to military personnel of friendly third 
countries present in the Zone under auspices of the United 
States. 


ARTICLE XII 


The United States of America agrees that, effective 
December 31, 1956, there will be excluded from the 
Privilege of making purchases in the commissaries and 
other sales stores in the Canal Zone as well as the priv- 
ilege of making importations into the Canal Zone all 
those persons who are not citizens of the United States 
of America, except members of the Armed Forces of the 
United States, and who do not actually reside in the 
Canal Zone but who are included in the categories of 
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persons authorized to reside in said Zone; it being under- 
stood nevertheless that all personnel of the agencies of 
the United States of America will be permitted under 
adequate controls to purchase small articles such as 
meals, sweets, chewing gum, tobacco and similar articles 
near the sites of their jobs. 

The United States of America further agrees that, 
effective December 31, 1956, and notwithstanding the 
provisions of the first paragraph of Article IV of the 
General Treaty signed March 2, 1936, the Government 
of the Republic of Panama may impose import duties and 
other charges upon goods destined or consigned to per- 
sons, other than citizens of the United States of America, 
included in class (a) in Section 2 of Article III of said 
Treaty, who reside or sojourn in territory under the 
jurisdiction of the Republic of Panama during the per- 
formance of their service with the United States of 
America or its agencies, even though such goods are 
intended for their own use and benefit. 


ARTICLE XIII 


The present Treaty shall be subject to ratification and 
the instruments of ratification shall be exchanged at 
Washington. It shall enter into force on the date of the 
exchange of the instruments of ratification. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this Treaty in duplicate, in the English and Spanish 
languages, both texts being authentic, and have hereunto 
affixed their seals. 

Done at the City of Panam4 the 25th day of January 
1955. 


For the United States of America: 
SELDEN CHAPIN 

For the Republic of Panama: 
Octavio FABREGA 


MEMORANDUM OF UNDERSTANDINGS 
REACHED 


In connection with the 1953-1954 negotiations between 
representatives of the United States of America and the 
Republic of Panama, which have resulted in the signature 
of a Treaty between the two countries, the following under- 
standings have been reached: 


On the part of the United States of America: 


1. Legislation will be sought which will authorize each 
agency of the United States Government in the Canal Zone 
to conform its existing wage practices in the Zone to the 
following principles: 


(a) The basic wage for any given grade level will be the 
same for any employee eligible for appointment to the 
position without regard to whether he is a citizen of the 
United States or of the Republic of Panama. 

(b) In the case of an employee who is a citizen of the 
United States, there may be added to the base pay an 
increment representing an overseas differential plus an 
allowance for those elements, such as taxes, which operate 
to reduce the disposable income of such an employee as 
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compared with an employee who is a resident of the area. 

(c) The employee who is a citizen of the United States 
will also be eligible for greater annual leave benefits and 
travel allowances because of the necessity for periodic 
vacations in the United States for recuperation purposes 
and to maintain contact with the employee’s home environ- 
ment. 


Legislation will be sought to make the Civil Service 
Retirement Act uniformly applicable to citizens of the 
United States and of the Republic of Panama employed by 
the Government of the United States in the Canal Zone. 

The United States will afford equality of opportunity to 
citizens of Panama for employment in all United States 
Government positions in the Canal Zone for which they are 
qualified and in which the employment of United States 
citizens is not required, in the judgment of the United 
States, for security reasons. 

The agencies of the United States Government will eval- 
uate, classify and title all positions in the Canal Zone 
without regard to the nationality of the incumbent or 
proposed incumbent. 

Citizens of Panama will be afforded opportunity to par- 
ticipate in such training programs as may be conducted 
for employees by United States agencies in the Canal Zone. 

2. With reference to that part of Article V of the 
Treaty signed today which deals with the conveyance to 
the Republic of Panama free of cost of all the right, title 
and interest held by the United States of America or its 
agencies in and to certain lands and improvements situ- 
ated in territory under the jurisdiction of the Republic 
of Panama, steps will be taken as provided in this Item. 


(a) Legislation will be sought to authorize and direct 
the transfer to the Republic of Panama of all the right, 
title and interest held by the United States or its agencies 
in or to the following real property: 


1. The J. N. Vialette and Huerta de San Doval 
tracts in the city of Panama and the Aspinwall tract 
on the Island of Taboga. 


2. Las Isletas and Santa Catalina Military Reserva- 
tions on the Island of Taboga. This transfer will 
include the cable rights-of-way which have a width 
of 20 feet (6.10 meters) and extend between the 
Ancon Cove Military Reservation and the Santa 
Catalina Military Reservation, and between the 
El Vigia Military Reservation and the Las Isletas 
Military Reservation. 


3. The lot in Colén now reserved for consulate 
purposes. 


4. Certain lands on the westerly shores of the city 
of Colén described roughly as extending from the 
southerly boundary of the de Lesseps area (4th 
Street extended) to the Colén-Canal Zone boundary 
and bounded on the east by the east wall of the old 
freight house and, below that structure, by a line 
25 feet (7.622 meters) west of the center line of 
the most westerly railroad track. This transfer 
will include the certain improvements consisting 
of the old freight house and Colén Pier Number 3. 
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(b) Legislation will be sought to authorize and direct 
the Panama Canal Company to remove its railway termi- 
nal operations from the city of Panamé and to transfer to 
the Republic of Panama free of cost all of the right, title 
and interest of the Panama Canal Company in and to the 
lands known as the Panama Railroad Yard, including the 
improvements thereon and specifically including the 
railway passenger station. This action will also relieve 
the Government of the Republic of Panama of its obliga- 
tion under Point 10 of the General Relations Agreement 
between the United States of America and the Republic 
of Panama signed May 18, 1942 to make available without 
cost to the Government of the United States of America 
a suitable new site for such terminal facilities. 

(c) With respect to those areas in the city of Coldén 
known as de Lesseps, Col6n Beach and New Cristobal 
(with the exception of two lots in the de Lesseps area 
which the United States intends to use for consulate pur- 
poses), legislation will be sought to authorize and direct 
the gradual withdrawal from these areas and the con- 
veyance or transfer to the Republic of Panama free of 
cost of all the right, title and interest of the United States 
and of its agency, the Panama Canal Company, in and 
to the lands and improvements thereon. Under this proc- 
ess of gradual withdrawal the United States Government, 
and/or its agencies, will not be obligated to install any 
new structure in such areas and, as severable parts of 
the areas cease to be needed, the lands and improvements 
would be conveyed or transferred. The severability of 
parts of the areas depends upon a number of practical 
considerations including those having to do with the pres- 
ent obligations of the United States, with respect to the 
subject areas, concerning water and sewerage facilities, 
street cleaning and paving, water supply, et cetera, as 
stipulated in the Instrument of Transfer of Water and 
Sewerage Systems, executed between the Governor of 
the Panama Canal and the Foreign Minister of Panama 
on December 28, 1945. 

(d) With respect to the railroad passenger station and 
site in the city of Col6n, legislation will be sought to 
authorize and direct the withdrawal from such site and 
structure at such time as the withdrawal from the areas 
known as de Lesseps, Col6n Beach and New Cristobal, 
contemplated by the next preceding subparagraph, shall 
have been fully completed, and the conveyance to the 
Republic of Panama free of cost of all the right, title and 
interest of the United States and of its agency, the Panama 
Canal Company, in and to such site and structure. How- 
ever, the railroad tracks and trackage area in Colon, being 
required for switching purposes serving the Cristobal 
piers, will be retained for such purposes. 

(e) All transfers or conveyances of lands and improve- 
ments contemplated by this Item, subject to legislative 
authorization and direction, will necessarily be made sub- 
ject to any leases which may be outstanding in the respec- 
tive areas, and will also contain provisions fully protecting 
the Government of the United States of America against 
any claims by lessees for damages or losses which may 
arise as a result of such transfers or conveyances. 

(f) The transfers or conveyances contemplated by this 
Item, subject to legislative authorization, are in addition 
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to the conveyance of Paitilla Point as specifically covered 
by Article V of the Treaty signed today, and to the transfer 
of real property effected by Article VI of said Treaty. 


3. Articles, materials, and supplies that are mined, pro- 
duced or manufactured in the Republic of Panama, when 
purchased for use in the Canal Zone, will be exempted 
from the provisions of the Buy American Act. 

4. Referring to the exchange of notes dated March 2, 
1936, accessory to the General Treaty between the United 
States of America and the Republic of Panama signed on 
that date, relative to the sale to ships of goods imported 
into the Canal Zone by the Government of the United 
States of America, the United States of America agrees, 
effective December 31, 1956, and in benefit of Panamanian 
commerce, to withdraw wholly from, and thereafter to 
refrain from, any such sales to ships, provided that noth- 
ing in this Item shall apply, 


(a) to sales to ships operated by or for the account of 
the Government of the United States of America, 

(b) to the sale of fuel or lubricants, or 

(c) to any sale or furnishing of ships stores which is 
incidental to the performance of ship repair operations by 
any agency of the Government of the United States of 
America. 


5. Legislative authorization and the necessary appro- 
priations will be sought for the construction of a bridge 
at Balboa referred to in Point 4 of the General Relations 
Agreement of 1942. 

6. The United States of America agrees, effective De- 
cember 31, 1956, to withdraw from persons employed by 
agencies of the Government of the United States of 
America in the Canal Zone who are not citizens of the 
United States of America and who do not actually reside 
in said Zone the privilege of availing themselves of serv- 
ices which are offered within said Zone except those 
which are essential to health or necessary to permit them 
to perform their duties. 

7. It is and will continue to be the policy of the Panama 
Canal agencies and of the Armed Forces in the Canal 
Zone in making purchases of supplies, materials and 
equipment, so far as permitted under United States legis- 
lation, to afford to the economy of the Republic of Panama 
full opportunity to compete for such business. 

8. In general connection with the matter of the impor- 
tation of items of merchandise for resale in the sales 
stores in the Canal Zone, it will be the practice of the 
agencies concerned to acquire such items either from 
United States sources or Panamanian sources unless, in 
certain instances, it is not feasible to do so. 

9. With respect to the manufacture and processing of 
goods for sale to or consumption by individuals, now 
carried on by the Panama Canal Company, it will be the 
policy of the United States of America to terminate such 
activities whenever and for so long as such goods, or 
particular classes thereof, are determined by the United 
States of America to be available in the Republic of 
Panama on a continuing basis, in satisfactory qualities 
and quantities, and at reasonable prices. The, United 
States of America will give prompt consideration to a 
request in writing on the part of the Government of 
Panama concerning the termination of the manufacture 
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or processing of any goods covered in this Item as to 
which the Government of Panama may consider the cri- 
teria specified in this Item to have been met. 

10. Prompt consideration will be given to withdrawing 
from the handling of commercial cargo for transshipment 
on Canal Zone piers so soon as Panamanian port facili- 
ties are in satisfactory operation in Col6n. 

11. The United States agrees that the term “auxiliary 
works” as used in the Treaty includes the Armed Forces 
of the United States of America. 


On the part of the Republic of Panama: 


1. The Republic of Panama will lease to the United 
States of America, free of all cost save for the recited 
consideration of one Balboa, for a period of 99 years, two 
parcels of land contiguous to the present United States 
Embassy residence site, as designated on the sketch (No. 
SGN-9-54, dated November 19, 1954) and accompanying 
descriptions prepared by the Comisién Catastral of the 
Republic of Panama, attached hereto.’ 

2. The Republic of Panama assures the United States 
of America that the property, shown and described on 
the attached map (No. SGN-6-54, dated October 1954)? 
and accompanying description prepared by the Comisién 
Jatastral of the Republic of Panama, in front of the 
United States Embassy office building site and between 
the Bay of Panama and Avenida Balboa as it may be 
extended between 37th and 39th Streets, will be pre- 
served permanently as a park and not developed for 
commercial or residential purposes. 

3. So long as the United States of America maintains 
in effect those provisions of Executive Order No. 6997 of 
March 25, 1935 governing the importation of alcoholic 
beverages into the Canal Zone, the Republic of Panama 
will grant a reduction of 75 percent in the import duty on 
alcoholic beverages which are sold in Panama for importa- 
tion into the Canal Zone pursuant to such Executive Order. 

4, In connection with the authorization granted to the 
United States of America in Article VIII of the Treaty, 
the United States shall have free access to the beach areas 
contiguous to*the maneuver area described in said Article 
VIII for purposes connected with training and maneuvers, 
subject to the public use of said beach as provided under 
the Constitution of Panama. 

The provisions of this Memorandum of Understandings 
Reached shall enter into force upon the exchange of instru- 
ments of ratification of the Treaty signed this day by the 
United States of America and the Republic of Panama. 

DONE in duplicate in the City of Panama, in the English 
and Spanish languages, this 25th day of January 1955. 


For the United States of America: 


SELDEN CHAPIN 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipo- 
tentiary of the United States of America 

to the Republic of Panama 

For the Republic of Panama: 

OcTAVIO FABREGA 

Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic 
of Panama 


? Not printed. 
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Tax Protocol With United Kingdom 
Enters Into Force 


Press release 37 dated January 21 


On January 19, 1955, the supplementary proto- 
col of May 25, 1954, amending the income tax 
convention of April 16, 1945, between the United 
States and the United Kingdom, as amended by 
the supplementary protocol of June 6, 1946, was 
brought into force by the exchange of instruments 
of ratification at London. 

Article XXII of the 1945 convention, which 
relates to the avoidance of double taxation, sets 
forth a procedure by which the convention may 
be extended in its application to overseas terri- 
tories. 

The supplementary protocol of 1954 has for its 
sole purpose an amendment of article X XII of the 
convention in order to modify the territorial ex- 
tension procedure. According to its terms, the 
protocol becomes an integral part of the 1945 
convention. 


Signing of Military Assistance 
Agreement With Haiti 


The Department of State announced on January 
28 (press release 51) that Secretary Dulles and 
Haitian Foreign Minister Mauclair Zephirin on 
that date signed a bilateral Military Assistance 
Agreement.? The agreement is consistent with, 
and conforms to, inter-American instruments al- 
ready in effect, such as the Inter-American Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance (the Rio Treaty), the 
resolution on Inter-American Military Coopera- 
tion approved at the Washington Meeting of For- 
eign Ministers of 1951, and the continuous 
planning of the Inter-American Defense Board. 

This agreement is the 11th of its kind to be 
signed between the United States and a Latin 
American Republic. These agreements were ini- 
tiated under the program of military grant aid for 
Latin America, authorized in the Mutual Security 
Act. The program being carried out under these 
agreements will assist in the development of the 


*For announcement of the signing, see BuLLETIN of 
June 14, 1954, p. 928. 
? For text, see press release 51. 
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capability of the countries concerned to join in 
performing missions important to the security of 
all the American Republics. Such agreements il- 
lustrate the spirit of cooperation prevailing among 
the American Republics. This makes it possible 
for them to contribute to the collective defense of 
the Western Hemisphere serving as a deterrent to 
potential aggressors. 


Current Treaty Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Commodities—Rice 


Amended constitution of the International Rice Commis- 
sion, and rules of procedure. Done at Rome December 
10, 1953. Entered into force December 10, 1953. TIAS 
3046. 

Acceptance deposited: Portugal, December 9, 1954. 


Copyrights 


Inter-American convention on rights of the author in 
literary, scientific, and artistic works. Signed at Wash- 
ington June 22, 1946. Entered into force April 14, 1947." 
Ratification deposited: Chile, January 14, 1955. 


Cultural Relations 


Convention for the promotion of inter-American cultural 
relations. Signed at Caracas March 28, 1954.? 
Ratification deposited: Venezuela, December 29, 1954. 


BILATERAL 
Japan 


Arrangement relating to furnishing military equipment 
pursuant to article I, paragraph 1, of the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Agreement of March 8, 1954 (TIAS 2957). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo January 7, 1955. 
Entered into force January 7, 1955. 


Panama 


Treaty of mutual understanding and cooperation, and 
memorandum of understandings reached, signed at 
Panama January 25, 1955. Enters into force upon 
exchange of instruments of ratification. 


United Kingdom 


Supplementary protocol amending the convention for the 
avoidance of double taxation and the prevention of 
fiscal evasion with respect to taxes on income of April 
16, 1945 (TIAS 1546), as modified by the supplementary 
protocol of June 6, 1946 (TIAS 1546). Signed at Wash- 
ington May 25, 1954. 

Entered into force: January 19, 1955 (date of exchange 
of instruments of ratification). 


* Not in force for the United States. 
* Not in force. 
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Reply to Senator Johnston’s Inquiry 
Concerning Department Personnel 


Press release 28 dated January 17 

Senator Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina 
informed the Department on November 24, 1954, 
that he desired to assemble accurate data as to em- 
ployees of the State Department who had been 
proved to be (a) Communists or (b) disloyal to 
our Government Senator Johnston stated that, 
in the course of an investigation, 10 alleged em- 
ployees of the State Department had been publicly 
accused as being within one or the other of these 
categories. 

The information in the following letter under 
the headings “Question No. 1” and “Question No. 
2” relates to those 10 individuals. 

Senator Johnston also stated that, in addition to 
the 10 persons, 80 other alleged employees of the 
State Department were also accused. In addition 
to the two questions raised by Senator Johnston 
concerning the 10 individuals, he asked seven 
questions concerning the 80 individuals. 

The information subsequently set forth under 
the headings “Question No. 1” through “Question 
No. 7” relates to the second set of questions con- 
cerning the 80 persons. 

In keeping with existing Presidential directives, 
none of the individuals listed by Senator Johnston 
in his inquiry is identified. 

JANvuaRY 10, 1955 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: In response to your 
letter of November 24, 1954 requesting informa- 
tion with respect to certain previous or present 
employees of the Department of State, which was 
acknowledged on December 1, 1954, the following 
information is transmitted. 


Question No. 1: Were these ten (10) persons 


publicly accused employees of the State Depart- 


ment ? 

Of the ten persons referred to, eight were or 
had been employees of the Department of State 
and six of these eight were on the rolls of the 
Department of State during February 1950. With 


*For text of Senator Johnston’s letter, see Cong. Rec. 
of Jan. 18, 1955, p. 375. 
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respect to the remaining two of the ten in question, 
they were never on the rolls of the Department of 
State. 


Question No. 2: Who, if any, among these ten 
(10) have been proved to be (a) Communists, or 
(b) disloyal to our Government? 


You ask if any among these ten have been 
proved to be (a) Communists or (b) disloyal to 
our Government. 

As indicated above, two of the ten charged were 
never on the rolls of the Department of State. 

Of the remaining eight, two resigned ; one trans- 
ferred to another Government agency; the em- 
ployment of two was terminated at the completion 
of their assignments; one was removed from the 
Department under the provisions of Public Law 
733 of the Eighty-first Congress (5 U.S. C. 22-1) ; 
one was removed after proceedings pursuant to 
the provisions of Executive Order 9835, as 
amended by Executive Order 10241, and under 
authority of Section 103 of the Department of 
State Appropriations Act of 1952 (65 Stat. 575, 
581) ; and one was retired under the provisions of 
the Foreign Service Act of 1946, as amended, (60 
Stat. 999, 1016) when it was found that he did not 
meet the standards for continued employment in 
the Foreign Service. 

You will note that only two were discharged, 
one under the provisions of Public Law 733 of 
the Eighty-first Congress, and one by the Secre- 
tary in the exercise of his judgment under Section 
103 of the 1952 Appropriations Act and solely as 
the result of a finding by the Loyalty Review 
Board pursuant to Executive Order 9835, as 
amended, that there was reasonable doubt as to 
the loyalty of the employee and as a result of his 
review of the opinion of that Board. 

It should be noted that neither Executive Order 
9835, as amended, nor Section 103 of the 1952 
Appropriations Act, nor Public Law 733 of the 
Kighty-first Congress requires that it be proved 
that a person is a Communist before he may be 
discharged, and no findings to this effect were 
made in either of the two cases, the findings being 
made as above noted. 


Question No. 1: Who, if any, among these eighty 
(80) names were employees of the State Depart- 
ment on February 9, 1950? (See Tab A and the 
attached list.)? 


? Enclosures not printed. 
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Question No. 2: Who, if any, among these eighty 
(80) names were not employees of the Department 
on February 9, 1950? (See Tab A and the 
attached list.)? 


Question No. 3: Who, if any, among these 
eighty (80) names were never employed by the 
Department on or before February 9, 1950? (See 
Tab A and the attached list.)? 


Question No.5: How many of these eighty (80) 
named persons were working in the State Depart- 
ment on June 1, 1954? (See Tab A and the 
attached list.)? 


Question No. 6: Who, if any, among these 
eighty (80) named persons are still working in the 
State Department? (See Tab A and the attached 
list. )? 

The list which you obtained from the files of the 
Senate Investigating Committee which was at- 
tached to your letter, sent to the Secretary by 
messenger on November 24, 1954, is returned to 
you with notations which answer questions 1, 2, 3, 
5,and 6. The attached reference sheet (Tab A)? 
explains the symbols used to answer these ques- 
tions. 

Question No. 4: Who, if any, among these 
eighty (80) named persons have been proved to be 
(a) Communists, or (b) disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States? 


In general the answer to this question is the 
same as that contained in paragraph 2 of page 
two,* except for the additional provisions of Exec- 
utive Order 10450. Under the provisions of Ex- 
ecutive Order 10450, the Department has the 
responsibility of separating from the rolls of the 
Department those persons whose continued em- 
ployment is deemed to be not clearly consistent 
with the interests of the national security. 

In an effort to be specific, the following infor- 
mation relative to the eighty individuals listed is 
furnished for your information. 

Removed under Public Law 733—2 : 

Removed for suitability reasons under personnel regula- 
tions—1 

Resigned during proceedings instituted against them 
under the provisions of Executive Order 9835—2 


* TI. e. the paragraph beginning “It should be noted that 
neither Executive Order 9835. . . .” 
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Resigned during proceedings instituted against them 
under the provisions of Executive Order 10450—1 

Resigned (other reasons)—32 

Transferred to other agencies—10 

Termination of limited appointments—4 

Separated by reduction-in-force—8 

Retired—1 

Died—1 

Never employed—7 

Question No. 7: Please also advise whether any 
employees or former employees in the State De- 
partment have been indicted and found guilty, 
under the above law (Sec. 1209 of Public Law 759, 
64 Stat. 595, 765), and, if so, who are they ? 

I am sure that you know the Department has 
no responsibility with respect to the enforcement 
of this law. According to the records of the De- 
partment, no present or former employee has been 
indicted and found guilty under the provisions of 
Public Law 759, Eighty-first Congress, Second 
Session, approved September 6, 1950. 

I have attempted to make this reply as respon- 
sive as possible to the questions you have raised. 
If the Department can be of any further service to 
you and the Committee with respect to this mat- 
ter, we shall be pleased at the opportunity. 

Sincerely yours, 
For the Secretary of State: 
Turuston B. Morton 
Assistant Secretary 


[Enclosures: 1. Reference sheet (Tab A). 2. 
Original list returned. ] 





FOREIGN SERVICE 








Confirmations 


The Senate on January 21 confirmed Robert C. Hen- 
drickson to be Ambassador to New Zealand. 

The Senate on January 21 confirmed John Lodge to be 
Ambassador to Spain. 

The Senate on January 24 confirmed the following: 


James C. Dunn to be Ambassador to Brazil 

Henry A. Byroade to be Ambassador to Egypt 

John L. Tappin to be Ambassador to Libya 

James C. H. Bonbright to be Ambassador to Portugal 
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Atomic Energy. Objectives of Conference on Peaceful Use 


of Atomic Energy (Rabi) .... . “eK 
Austria. Austrian Legislation Requiring Mvatiabtins of 

Securities (text of announcements) . » . . + » 
China 


Department Not Issuing Passports for Visits to Communist 
China (Dulles) 

U.S. Policy on Defense of Potten (message, “iia, 
and joint resolution) Re ten «ib ‘ 

Congress, The 

Current Legislation . 

U.S. Policy on Defense of Formosa (uieesage, statements, 
and joint resolution) ae Bn 

Economic Affairs 

Austrian Legislation Requiring Revalidation of Securities 
(text of announcements) A 

Eximbank Loan to Liberia for Highwa: ay Congtrwetion 

Offshore Procurement and Free Labor (Hensel) 

Semiannual Report of Eximbank 

Finland. Letters of Credence (Nykopp) 

Foreign Service. Confirmations (Bonbright, 
Dunn, Hendrickson, Lodge, Tappin) 

Germany. Germans Present Statue to U.S. as Token of 
Gratitude (Eisenhower, Heuss) 

Haiti. Signing of Military Assistance hada With 
Haiti . & 

International hisintiadinbs and Meetings 


Calendar of Meetings é 
U.S. Participation in Meetings ‘of Diskrmament Subcom. 


mittee 


Byroade, 


Italy. Implementation of saint’ on Seavtians of 
Trieste (text. of letter) . . . + « » <r 
Liberia. Eximbank Loan to Liberia for Highway Con- 


struction . 
Military Affairs 
Signing of Military Assistance Agreement With Haiti 
U.S. Participation in Meetings of Disarmament Subcom- 
mittee . . 
Mutual Security 
Advancing Peace Through Collective Security 
Offshore Procurement and Free Labor (Hensel) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Offshore Procurement 
and Free Labor (Hensel) . eo he 
Panama. Agreement With Panama Concerning Panama 
Canal (text of treaty and memorandum of under- 
standings) A 


(Morton). 


Presidential Documents. U.S. Policy on Defense of For- 


mosa 


Publications. Current U.N. Documents 
Report on a Vol- 


1954 (text 


Refugees and Displaced Persons. Exodus: 
untary Mass Flight to Freedom, Viet-Nam, 
of report and map) Ae A ee 

State, Department of. Reply to Senator Johnston’s Inquiry 
Concerning Department Personnel (Morton) 

Switzerland. Letters of Credence (de Torrenté) 


Treaty Information 

Agreement With Panama Concerning Panama Canal (text 
of treaty and memorandum of understandings) 

Current Actions . 

Signing of Military Ailatance Agreement With Haiti 

Tax Protocol With United Kingdom Enters Into Force 

Trieste. Implementation of Agreement on Territory of 
Trieste (text of letter) 

United Kingdom 

Implementation of Agreement on Territory of Trieste 
(text of letter) 

Tax Protocol With United Kingdom Enters Into Force 

United Nations 

Current Documents . 


Index 
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230 
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229 
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237 


211 
236 


237 
244 
244 
244 


235 


235 
244 
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Implementation of Agreement on Territory of Trieste 
(text of letter) ‘ ‘ 
Objectives of Conference on Peaceful Use ‘of ‘Atomie Energy 


(Rabi) 

U.S. Participation in Meetings of Disarmament Subcom. 
mittee . 

Viet-Nam. Exodus: Sane ona : adiaeiaion Mass Flight to 
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